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ORGANIZATION OF THE SEMINAR, (2) THE SELECTION OF THE FRENCH, 
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FOREWORD 



This Report of the first Seminar for College Teachers of French, 
German and Spanish, held at Indiana University in conjunction with the 
Linguistic Institute in the summer of 196k, is written with several 
purposes. First, as an accounting to those who possessed the vision 
to see the great need for such a Seminar and the courage to provide 
the support which made it possible. These would include Dr. J, W, Ash- 
ton, Vice-President and Graduate Dean, and Dr. Samuel Braden, Vice- 
President and Dean of Undergraduate Development at Indiana University, 
Dr. George E. Smith, Director, Indiana Language Program, the Advisory 
Committee for the Program, and the Ford Foundation which supports it. 

Our second purpose is to furnish our colleagues in the academic 
world with as full an account of our experiences— including the less 
fortunate ones — as may seem useful to those who will wish to set up 
similar programs in their universities. For it is our earnest hope 
that there will be many who will wish to follow our example. When we 
launched this pilot program we had great faith in its potential use- 
fulness; now, at the end of our six weeks* experience, we believe that 
of* those connected with the enterprise have Joined in demonstrating 
the rightness of that faith. Thic will be seen later in the summary 
of the participants* evaluation, and has been further testified to in 
oral and written comments , as well as by the number of inq.uiries con- 
cerning future Seminars , and letters from participants recommending 
friends and colleagues for inclusion in any future programs. Even 
those two. or three participants who did not react favorably have served 
to underline the need for revitalizing college and university work in 
our field. That this need exists has already been shown by the fact 
that even recent college graduates have supplied a growing proportion 
of the population of HDEA Institutes that were originally intended to 
bring up to date the graduates of years ago. 
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For the guidance of possible emulators, it should be pointed out 
that this Seminar was designed to reach a much larger number of college 
teachers by indirect influence. Participation in it was limited to 
person.*' with resp^'nsibility for the direction of language programs, 
or for the supervision of numbers of assistants or associates or instruc- 
tors in section-courses. Since teachers in such positions are also 
likely to be working, either currently or in the near future, in intro- 
ductory courses in literature , we included provision for discussion in 
that area. At least two other types of seminar should be considered; 
for junior staff members with less experience and responsibility than 
our participants, and for the newly appointed teaching assistant or 
associate about to enter on his first job, without either training or 
experience in teaching. Of these three , there can be no questioning 
the fact that the type represented by our Seminar presents the greatest 
difficulties. The most manageable group would be the last named, the 
entering graduate student; this is a field where individual universities, 
or neighboring institutions of similar caliber, should be encouraged to 
undertake a program where the cost would be minimal and the Immediate 
returns would be high. 

Our third and final purpose is to make available to our colleagues 
the material either gathered for the Seminar or produced by it. This 
will take the fomn of course outlines, bibliographies, and, in some cases, 
summaries of discussions and conclusions reached. 

To make the Report most useful for these various purposes we have 
arranged the material so as to present, first, the Directors* acco’int, 
including their evaluation and recommendations; the summary of the par- 
ticipants* evaluations; the list of Staff and Participants; and, finally, 
the Course Reports and relevant material. Thus, for future consultation, 
the two kinds of material most likely to be sought will be found either at.' 
the beginning or the end of the document. 
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ORGANIZATION 

Genesis and Early Stages of the Seminar 

Because the Seminar took place very soon after the appearance of 
the Modern Language Association’s Report on the Preparation of College 
Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages (definitive version, MjA, May, 
196 ^^ pp* 1 - 15 many have supposed that the Seminar grew out of the 
Report. Tills supposition would certainly not have been lessened by the 
fact that the author of the Report, Archibald T. MacAllister of Prince- 
ton, served as Senior Co-Director. As a matter of fact, the Seminar 
was conceived by Albert Valdman of Indiana University early in 19^ 
while he and Thomas Sebeok were making plans for the Summer Institute 
of the Linguistic Society of America to be held at Bloomington in the 
summer of 1964. 

The original proposal cited briefly the conditions in colleges and 
universities that militate against good language teaching (extensive 
use of untrained, inexperienced graduate students, methodological lag, 
lack of status for effective language teachers) in the midst of the 
growing need for foreign language proficiency and the need for better 
learning techniques on a national scale. It saw in the presence of the 
Linguistic Institute an ideal climate for a Seminar to impart the new 
findings of linguistics, psycholinguistics, psychometrics to "junior 
rank members of the French, German, and Spanish departments of the 
larger universities "who are directly concerned with the supervision or 
organization of langueige instruction. " 

The original proposal differed from the Seminars outlined in the 
MacAllister Report by being heavily weighted in favor of linguistics, 
with little attention to methodology, and none to literature or culture. 
It was frankly experimental and included an ambitious plan for assessing 
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the impact on the participants of the direct training as well as the 
proximity of the Linguistic Institute. As is evident, the proposal 
underwent extensive changes before securing the support that made it 
possible. 

In January, I962, the Rroposal was submitted to the United States 
Office of Education for consideration under Title VI of the NDEA of I958. 
As must have been foreseen, it was returned as not falling within the 
provisions of the law, but with sincere regret because such projects 
were directed at a notoriously neglected area. During the rest of 1962 
one foundation was approached. Although that foundation gave the project 
long and earnest consideration, the year closed with the search for sup- 
port still unsuccessful. In September, 1962, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Sebeok and for the purpose of securing opinion in the profession which 
mi^.t lend the Proposal greater strength in future contacts. Dr. Vald- 
man sent a description of the proposed Seminar to forty department heads 
throughout the country. His letter concluded; 

Before the proposal is examined in detail we should like 
to have your initial general reaction to this type of summer 
Institute. Barticularly , we should like to know whether you 
would be willing to recommend some member of your department 
. . . who presently assumes administrative responsibilities in 
your language instruction program. . . . 

The response was very good and astonishingly pron^t, considering 
that it came at what is a very busy season of the year for administra- 
tors. In general, it can be said that there was only one reply whicn 
completely rejected the idea of such a Seminar, doing so mainly on the 
grounds that conditions in college and university were so satisfactory 
that there was no need for what the Seminar proposed. There were a few 
respondents who criticized one or more features of the plan. The major- 
ity gave their approval in varying degrees of enthusiasm, and either 
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named colleagues vhon they would suggest as candidates or stated their 
readiness to name them should the matter mature as outlined. 

It is generally acknowledged now in retrospect that allowing those 
responses to be forgotten during the ensuing' year, while the Seminar 
project marked time, led to an unfortunate sacrifice of accumulated 
good will when the Seminar was formally announced. They were redis- 
covered only when research was begun for this report. 

At about the same time as that sampling of opinion was going on, 
an extraordinary experiment in the revitalizing of foreign language 
study on a statewide scale was. taking shape at Indiana University. 
iOiown as the Indiana Language Program, the plan had been conceived by 
Professor William R. Parker, former Executive Secretary of the MLA and 
founder of its Foreign Lang"aage Program. The Ford Foundation had made 
a grant to support the first five years of its ten-year program. It 
was the ILP's Advisory Committee, headed by Dean Samuel E. Braden, 
that eventually made the Seminar possible. In the fall of I 963 it re- 
ceived the more or less formal assent of the Foundation to the appli- 
cation of a large fraction of its grant to an enterprise outside the 
original plan of operation— aid the Seminar was adopted as a project 
of the ILP. 

Chief among the decisions remaining were the questions of timing, 
and of finding a director if the Seminar were to be held in 1964. Pro- 
fessor Valdman had in the meantime become chairman of the Linguistics 
Department and this new position, with his duties as assistant director 
of the Linguistic Institute, made an additional administrative burden 
undesirable. The two questions were in fact closely related; the end 
of the year was already an extremely late date to launch a Seminar for 
the following summer. The most desirable candidates for faculty and 
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participants alike have usually completed their summer plans well before 
that time. Unless a suitable co-dxrector could be verj’’ promptly found, 
the project would have to be abandoned for 1964. 

It was in search of advice on these matters that Drs. Valdman and 
Smith went to the headquarters of the MLA at the end of November. And 
here two projects hitherto unrelated, except in purpose, converged as 
the visitors were shown for the first time the "MacAllister Report, ” 

The Preparation of College Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages . and 
found in it a section describing and urging much the same type of Sem- 
inar, even with the same title, as theirs. From this discovery came 
confirmation of the soundness of the Serlnar project, and also a pos- 
sible candidate for the co-directorship: Dr. MacAllister, an adminis- 

trator of demonstrated ability, known to the profession, not merely sym- 
pathetic to the- idea of a Seminar but with the experience of having 
planned and scheduled several specimen programs. 

When Dr. MacAllister was approached by telephone just before Christ- 
mas, he found the decision difficult for various reasons: working with 

a colleague he did not know, on a program alrea^’y quite completely worked 
out, with certain staff commitments already entered into but with other 
places to be filled at a very late time in the year; no announcement or 
promotion of any kind yet made. On the other hand, it seemed hardly pos- 
sible to decline an opportunity to turn one’s dream into reality. The 
invitation was therefore accepted, contingent on final approval by the ILP, 
which came toward the middle of January. 

Meanwhile, certain adjustments in the curriculum were negotiated, to 
bring it more closely into agreement with the recommendations contained 
in the MLA Report; a course in the presentation of literature was added 
in each of the three languages; the consideration of culture from the anthro 
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pological point of view, and sin overview of college methods courses and 
supervision programs, found a place in the lecture series planned to sup- 
plement the course offerings. 

The lecture series had been conceived in such a way as to present an 
integrated coverage of important new developments in the field, which 
would lend itself to publication as a sepaxate volume. With the original 
curriculum, and without the many lectures of the Linguistic Institute, 

c 

the series would have added a vital dimension. In the end it could not 
be completed. 

To summarize, in its final form the Seminar was structured as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Psychology of Language Learning; 

(2) Applied Linguistics— French, German, Spanish; 

(3) Methods of Language Instruction — French, German, Spanish; 

{k) Teaching of Literature — French, German, Spanish; 

(5) Lecture Series— miscellaneous topics. 

Recruitment of suitable staff members for the course in literature 
was especially difficult because of the very reasons that made such a 
course desirable — the tendency among senior colleagues especially (and 
for a Seminar directed at more mature personnel the need for a certain 
authority and experience in staf'f members seemed clear) to view literature 
as history, to overstress background material at the sacrifice of direct 
study of the text itself. Only great good fortune made it possible to 
secure the type of person needed. Fortune was kind also in those other 
areas that Dr. VsQ-dmaji had not already filled, so that the staff finally 
engaged was in almost every instance of top caliber. 

At the same time, practical problems demanded immediate attention; 
the brochure, for which design and copy had been ready since shortly 
after the initial conference of Ifessrs. Valdman, Smith and MacAllister 
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at the MLA meeting in Chicago, had to await its place in printing sched- 
ules, so it was decided to send out a preliminary letter, formally announc 
ing the Seminar, to the widest possible range of institutions. At the 
same time it was decided, especially because- of the shortness of time, 
to call upon department heads to screen and recommend candidates. This 
appeared desirable also for the fact that the conditions of application — 
a position of importance in the area of language instruction, supervision 
of a number of assistants or instructors, etc. — required the chairman's 
confirmation. 

Early in January a five-page announcement was sent out to appr'^x- 
imately 100 of the more in^ortant language departments in the country. 

This paper included a detailed explanation of the purposes of the Seminar 
and offered a prospectus of the program which would be offered as well 
as a tentative class schedule. A list of the three lecture series being 
offered — both those of the Seminar and those of the Linguistic Institute — 
given and mention was made of the various meetings of professional 
and scholarly groups in related fields which would be held on the Indiana 
University campus at the same time. The physical facilities— both living 
and classroom — available at McNutt were also described. Finally, there 
was a- statement of the application procedure to be followed. 

Later in the month a mimeographed letter from the co-directors, again 
generally describing the nature of the Seminar and stressing the fact that 
applications must be made through department heads, went to chairmen of 
well over 1,000 institutions. 

When the brochures and application forms were ready around the first 
of February, 3^137 of these were sent to the 2,137 schools listed in the 
September I 963 issue of FMLA » Brochures contained a clear description of 
the type of candidate desired and the nature of the instruction to be 
offered. The statement was made that each successful applicant would 




receive 75^^ of his salary for an eight-week summer session at his home 
institution. The living facilities available at McNutt Quadrangle were 
described along with the benefits which it were hoped would be achieved 
by the participants living together in dormitory accomodations* The 
charges quoted were the best estimates available from university housing 
officials at the time. Although the Seminar was not intended for credit, 

I 

it was said that credit could be had if special arrangements were made in 
advance. Interested persons were urged to consult at once with the head 
of their departments as to the advisability of applying for the Seminar, 
jsy March 19^ 75 formal applications had already been received. The Sem- 
inar also received many letters expressing interest and support. 

Since the problems of coordinating the intentions and efforts of the 
staff of a trilingual Seminar were too complex and too numerous to be 
properly settled by correspondence, the Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages to be held in mid-April in Washington, 

D. C. wt3 chosen as a convenient time and place for a conference. All 
the staff except those from the Far West, Mr. Beeler in California and 
Mr. Enguidanos in Texas, were present, and a very fruitful exchange of 
views took place. .Since each had been asked to supply a tentative out- 
line of his course in advance, most issues were clarified, and those 
problems not solved were at least clearly delineated. 

Particulai'ly, the Jfethods instructors pointed out that Demonstra- 
tion classes constituted an integral part of a Methods course and urged 
that students typical of first year college foreign language classes be 
made available to them. In the period between the Washington conference 
and the Seminar almost all moot questions had been settled, bibliographies 
and book-order lists had been received from most of the staff. 

When the Senior Co-Director arrived in Bloomington in the beginning 
of June, one problem required special attention. Althou^ provision had 



been made in the tentative schedule for the demonstration classes requested 
in Washington, enrollment for demonstration was far below the minimum re- 



quired. 
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DEMONSTRATION CL'^SSES 

After the Methods people had stressed the necessity of demonstration 
classes to prevent the discussion of methods and materials from becoming 
too theoretical, Mr. Valdman had agreed to pursue this. The ideal situ- 
ation would obviously have been to have seccions of beginning French, 
German ana Spanish from the College of Arts and Sciences, but Mr. Vald- 
man expressed serious doubts, which proved well grounded, about the feas- 
ibility of this. It was then suggested that graduating high school seniors 
mi^t offer a good possibility, since they would meet the same conditions 
of age, etc., as college freshmen, and some might be glad for the chance 
to get a head start on a language they planned to begin in September. 

On his return to Bloomington, Professor Valdman discussed the pro- 
blem with the director of the University Schools. The principals of the 
University High School and of the Bloomington High School were then told 
of the opportunity open to Interested students, but there was almost no 
response. This is very different from the experience of the average NDEA 
Institute, where applications are typically far in excess of available 
places. Two explanations suggested themselves. The first of these was 
the existence in the University of a program for secondary school teachers 
of foreign languages which also recruited a demonstration class. However, 
we discovered later that this program, too,- had found it hard to get an 
adequate number of volunteers, so they cannot have been an important 
factor. The second possible cause for the poor response may have been 
the fact that the schools could be approached only througli the princi- 
pals, in the absence of a well-developed and effective channel of commun- 
ication. The principals had the announcement made only to students already 

4 ‘ 

taking a foreign language, although our clearly stated preference was for 
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students without previous experience in the language. It would be well in 
any future operation to establish channels of communication which will 
insure that similar announcements reach all pupils, and not merely those 
already involved with a language. 

Our problem was firally solved by making a personal appeal for help 
to the local papers and the radio station. The Daily Herald -Telephone gave 
us a prominent page-one spot with a catchy headline; the ensuing response 
brought almost one hundred additional applications. Our final difficulty 
was to reduce the class size without creating hard feelings. 

After the first few days, it became evident that in a Seminar of 
this level, at least, demonstration classes are worth any amount of 
trouble, provided they are followed immediately by the discussion of 

methods and materials. This arrangement was made possible by scheduling 

/ • 

the demonstrations in the first period of the day. Not only is the obser- 
vation valuable in itself; it is of even greater value in getting the 

methods course off to a running start. The fact that the students were 

almost all well beyond college age (several were fifty or older) proved 

not to be quite as extreme a handicap as we had feared it might be; it 

did greatly lessen the effectiveness of the demonstration. This was par- 
ticularly true in French because of the method employed. Nonetheless, 
the demonstration class served its one major purpose, that of proving 
that language teaching, like language itself, is something you not 
something you just talk about. 

It is indicative of the rapid progress being made in the field that 
in each language the demonstration class used unpublished materials. In 
German and Spanish these had been produced largely by the teacher him- 
self. In French, we had a situation which- should be avoided in any future 




operation; the unpublished material was not the work of the teacher. 
Worse, she had not had access to any of the text until a few days 
before classes began, and she usually received each unit only a few 
days before it was to be presented. 
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SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

The selection committee, composed of Messrs. Valdman, MacAllister, 

(in absentia) and Smith, and of Messrs. Richard O'Gorman, Eberhard Reich- 
mann, and Merle Simmons, representing the Indiana University departments 
of F.-'ench, Gennan, and Spanish, respectively, met on March I9 to screen 
applicacions for participation in the Seminar. (Mr. MacAllister later 
approved and amended the selections as well as he could without having 
seen the applicants* folders.) 

The major criteria for selection were: a) the credentials of the 

applicants, b) the recommendation of chainnan or dean, c) the balancing 
of geographical representation among the participants, and d) the balancing 
of representation as to the size and nature of the applicant's home insti- 
tutions . 

Major factors in the evaluation of credentials were the applicant's 
rank and number of years in teaching, his relative influence in the teach- 
ing policies of his department and the number of people under his super- 
vision. The committee selected, where possible, professors 01* middle 
rank who were involved in the supervision of language teaching and who 
showed promise, by age and record, of increasing their supervisory respon- 
ss well as of reflecting the Seminar *s influence as widely as 

possible. 

The result of this first meeting was the division of the applications 
into three categories; "Accepted", "Not Accepted", and "Undecided". Noti- 
ces were sent out to the first two categories immediately. 

At this point Mr. MacAllister suggested that requiring a tape of 1 
those in the "Undecided" category would provide one additional piece of 
evidence, since a minimum linguistic homogeneity was desirable. Accord- 
ingly, a letter was sent out to these applicants asking for. a reading 
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not exceeding five minutes from the modern lit'~rature of the language. 

Returns, in most cases, were prompt and rewarding. The tapes were 
heard and commented on by the departmental representatives; in this way 
selection of further participants was greatly facilitated. If there was 
any unfavorable reaction to this process, as some had feared, the Seminar 
did not hear of it. Accordingly, at I4r. JfecAllister‘s request, the tape 
requirement was extended to incliade all ps-rticipants. This should be 
made a regular part of the selection process, once the field has been 
narrowed down. In view cf the reported ungrammatical production- of one 
foreign-born participant, it might be well to send each "semi-finalist" 
a carefully structured, though brief, script testing this skill. In all 

cases, the persons Judging tapes should be selected by the directors of 
the Seminar , not by a departs 3nt , 

It was felt that a satisfactory geographical distribution had been 
obtained when participants representing 19 states and the District of 
Columbia were selected from among applicants representing 33 states, 
two provinces of Canada, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. The 
largest regional representation among participants was of the Eastern 
United States, followed by equal representation from the Mdwest, Worth 
Central and Western regions (including Hawaii) respectively, and a smal- 
ler representation from the South and Southwest, (See Plate II). 

The distribution as to size and nature of participants’ institu- 
tions was equally balanced, the largest number coming from state univer- 
sities and equal numbers from colleges and private universities (including 
sectarian, non-sectarian and community-sponsored institutions). (See 
Plates III and IV ). 

Toward the close of the Seminar the directors made all possible 
efforts to determine whether there 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PARTICIPANTS* INSTITUTIONS 
ACCORDING TO THE EDUCATION DIRECTORY 1963-1964* 




I. Two but leu than four years of work beyond 12th grade. 

II. Only the Bachelor's and/or fint professional degree. 

III. Master's and/or second professional degree. 

IV. Ph. D. and equivalent degrees. 



c Liberal arts and general, and terminal-occupational 

d Primarily teacher preparatory 

e Liberal arts and general, and teacher preparatory 

f Liberal arts and general, teacher preparatory and terminal-occupational 

h Professional and teacher preparatory 

j Liberal arts and general with one or two professional schools 

k Liberal arts and general with three or more professional schools 

m.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education 
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of the few outstandingly uncooperative participants or anywhere else in 
their credentials or records, so far as known, which might have given a 
clue to their eventual conduct, and which might serve to warn those con- 
ducting future operations of this sort. Insofar as the letters are con- 
cerned, the results were completely negative. 

The only other Item of any potential Interest was found in exam- 
ining the fields of scholarly Interest or specialization. Ho slightest 
claim IS advanced as to the signiflcanoe to be attached to tnese findings 
obviously, in a field amounting to a mere handful of individuals, coin- 
cidence is the most likely explanation. However, it was felt interesting 
enough to include. 

Of the three participants in the French section who were most 
critical of the Seminar, the two non-linguists were medievalists. Pour 
of the nine in this section had interests lying prior to 1600. Hone of 
the German section went further back than the eighteenth century. But 
in the Danish section, universally granted to be the most cooperative 
and cohesive, one was working in the medieval period in general, another 
in the fifteenth century, and a third in the seventeenth century. 
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FACILITIES 



Since the Seminar was operated in conjunction with the Linguistic 
Institute, it was housed together with the Institute in Paul V. McNutt 
Quadrangle, Cne of the University *s newest residential complexes. Located 
on Fee Lane north of Thirteenth Street, the quadrangle contains, in addi- 
tion to two dormitory wings, an air-conditioned central building with caf- 
eteria, refreshment lounge, and other rooms which were fitted up as a 
branch library and a small language laboratory. 

Meals were of excellent quality for institutional service, although 
on a ho-choice basis. It was regrettable that the announced arrangement 
for participants and staff to lunch together on weekdays was thwarted 
by an unexplained restriction on the number of tickets available for 
those not actually living in McNutt. We thus lost valuable informal 
contact between staff and participants that could not be replaced. 

Administrative and staff offices were located in the North Building 
together with rooms for most of the participants and a few of the staff- 
Lacking air-conditioning and without cross ventilation, these quarters 
were very uncomfortable during the extraordinary periods of unbroken 
high temperatures and humidity that characterized the summer of 190^'. 

Another and totally unexpected handicap arose in connection witii 
the use of dormitory lounges as classrooms. These lounges were situated 
at the corners of the North Building and very well supplied with windows 
to furnish light and air. Unfortunately, construction of a large, new 
building immediately to the north of McI'Iutt began In late spring, so 
that the many windows of the lounge admitted quantities of noise from 
sunrise to late afternoon. It proved trying for many instructors to 
conduct classes under these conditions. There can be no question that 
the many benefits of the session would have been increased and the trouble 
spots lessened if classroom space and living quarters had been air- 
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conditioned. 

The Linguistic Institute had arranged a branch bookstore across the 
street, and this was a great convenience. The branch library for some 
reason did not function well, and many books req,uested on location there 
had to be found in the main library, far away. 

This brings us to another handicap, distance from the main campus. 
Time- and energy-saving compactness in physical arrangements is just as 
important to a Seminar as experience has demonstrated it to be with 
Institutes. Two of the courses and the lecture series were given in the 
new air-conditioned Psychology building, approximately four blocks away. 
Ballantine Hall, which houses the University*s language departments and 
the language labs, is much farther away, as is the auditorium, where 
the most attractive Institute lectures were given. In BaJ-lantine, where 
the regular language labs are air-conditioned, the new one used by the 
Seminar was not and the demonstration class students had to work in 
temperatures near 90° < 

The scarcity of air-conditioned classrooms in a climate like 
Bloomington *s makes for near-hardship conditions in the summer and 
is a problem that deserves the Administration’s immediate and energetic 
attention. It should aJ.so receive serious consideration by any univer- 
sity similarly situated which plans intensive summer work. 

The final schedule and location of classes appears on Plats VH« 
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General Evaluation 

In spite of the many factors militating against the success of 
this first Seminar— late start, lack of precedent, handicaps in phy- 
sical plant, as have been noted in the Report- -it can be regarded as 
a very real success, as both participant and Staff reactions have indi- 
cated. It did demonstrate the feasibility of the most difficult type of 
College Seminar, that type designed for the mature, experienced faculty 
member. Almost anything that can be made to succeed with this extremely 
sensitive category of participant, accustomed for years, often for dec- 
ades, to holding the position of authority and superior knowledge in 
classes and discussions, armed with dignity and status in their insti- 
tutions and in the profession and hence understandably reluctant to 
change roles and appear to risk these hard-won perquisites in the pres- 
ence of colleagues, some of whom were quite a bit younger — we repeat, 
anything that can be made to succeed with them will encounter much less 
trouble in Seminars dealing with the more junior ranks. 

Not everything in this Seminar was made to succeed with these indi- 
viduals; and in almost every instance the lack of success can be traced 
to a failure to understand the psychological problems involved or, under 
standing them, to be able regularly to conquer them. Before the Sem- 
inar began, a staff meeting was largely devoted to pointing out the dif- 
ference between our participants and ordinary students on any level. 
Particular stress was placed on the difference between our participants 
and those of NDEA Institutes for Secondary-School teachers; express 
warnings were given in the strongest terms to those with experience in 
NDEA Institutes of the absolute necessity of using totally different 
tactics, methods and approaches. There was only one instance in which 
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a sense of inadequacy on the instructor *s part must have combined with 
the conditions outlined above to produce an unhappy, embarrassing, and 
most unproductive course. By the time such an unforeseen condition was 
discovered, there was very little that could be done to remedy it. We 
were fortunate in being able to count on the cooperation and forbear- 
ance of the group concerned. We were lucky also to have had no other 
cases of this sort, because the problem of staffing this sort of Sem- 
inar is especially difficult with the proliferation in our field of 
Institutes and summer schools here and abroad, the increased availabil- ' 
ity of research grants and post-doctoral fellowships, and the growth 
in size of regulai* summer sessions. 

Together with the feasibility, the Seminar demonstrated resound- 
ingly the extreme need for the kind of training it offered among col- 
lege faculties on all levels. Our participants included also a few 
younger people who had been admitted because they were under contract 
to assume the sort of supervision and responsibility that were our 
conditions for admission; although more open to suggestion than their 
elders, and perhaps more aware of their need, they were in most respects 
■''-0 more informed or sophisticated. It is earnestly to be hoped that 

other Institutions and perhaps the government itself will respond to 
this need. 

The participants* reactions suggest that individual participants 
benefited from the Seminar in direct proportion to the sincerity and 
the earnestness of their commitment to foreign language teaching. The 
participants who reported having gained new insights and learned new 
techniques irtiich would make their teaching and that of the teaching 
assistants arid the colleagues whose teaching they direct more efficient 
and rewarding took advantage of every opportunity the Seminar offered. 
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They prepared diligently and assiduously for classes, they attended 
the numerous lecture series and film showings of the Linguistic Insti- 
tute, and they sought out faculty members and participants of the 
Institute who shared similar interests and problems. It is particularly 
noteworthy that the Spanish participants, who reacted most positively 
toward the Seminar as a whole, constituted the most cohesive group and 
exhibited the greatest amount of confidence and self-reliance. They 
were more eager to engage in discussions in the Psychology of Language 
Learning class and were less likely to became irritated with the 
shortcomings of the physical plant and the deficiencies of some of 
the staff members. 

The French group, Oi^ u .e other hand, rapidly developed a minority 
faction of hard-core dissidents. From the very first week of the Sem- 
inar they showed determined opposition to the announced orientation 
of the Seminar; that foreign language instruction at the college level 
should focus first on the acquisition of audio-lingual skills. This 
faction*s antagonism centered inevitably on the staff-member charged 
with the exposition and demonstration of these principles: their organ- 

ized baiting eventually led to violent clashes. It was subsequently 
discovered that some of the disgruntled individuals had >had little 
training or experience in language teaching of eit’^er i. e traditional 
or the innovating variety and had come — or had been urged to come— 
to the Seminar with the hope of finding there a set of recipes for imme- 
diate classroom application. One of these dissidents admitted coming 
to the Seminar because its stipend offered an attractive alternative to 
a jobless summer. It is hard to say which is more shocking — the cyn- 
ical motivation or the brazenness of its admission. 

It would be unwise to infer from the dissatisfaction voiced by 
some of the participants and staff members of the French group that 



college teachers of French are less concerned than their colleagues in 
German and Spanish with improving foreign language teaching or that they 
are more reluctant to explore new directions. The lack of lead time in 
implementing the Seminar forced the directors to opt for a division of 
teaching responsibilities among members of the French staff which did 
not utilize co bejt advantage their ver^ considerable competence, exper- 
ience, and skill. The resulting imbalance greatly lessened the effec- 
tive presentation of the subject matter of the courses in teaching 
methods and applied linguistics. Also, had the Seminar been funded 
a year or even a few months earlier, it would have been possible to 
secure a far greater number of applications from superior candidates. 
With this better base and with more time for screening euid checking, 
a generally higher average level should have been attainable among 
the participants. 

Our greatest error was in overcrowding and overstructuring the 
Seminar. What made this especially frustrating was that we were aware 
of this situation— perhaps less clearly aware than now — but prevented 
from taking remedial action either because of prior commitment or 
because we felt that certain elements simply could not be omitted. 

Given more time to plan and to , choose staff, we would probably have 
combined Demonstration, Jfethods and Applied Linguistics; we would 
have reduced or arranged differently the time allotted to Psychology, 
and taken similar action with regard to supplementary lectures. 

In this particular session. Psychology appeared less success- 
ful to the pai'ticipants than they will find it later on, we feel 
quite sure. Most of them e3q>ecbed a capsule -type indoctrination, 
whereas, as Mr. Anisfeld properly pointed out, such a thing is not 
possible in view of the newness of the field as applied to language 
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learning. Had he been a less conscientious scholar, Mr. Anisfeld might, 
of course, have satisfied his learners with a glib but necessarily false 
presentation. We would not have wanted him, had he been capable of such 
a show, nor would his participants have been happy in the long run. They 
learned the most important lesson available to them; not to accept uncrit- 
ically the findings offered by their colleagues in other disciplines 
such as linguistics or psychology. 

Tliis brings us to one of the hardest and most frustrating condi- 
tions obtaining in an enterprise like this Seminar: the earnest desire 

on the part of many participants for a ready-made answer, a cure-all 
prescription, a recipe for immediate use when they return home. Prob- 
ably the greatest single intellectual difficulty encountered was the 
task of convincing the participants of the immense and enduring value 
of understanding basic principles rather than of receiving contact, 
attractively presented solutions whose validity is only momentary, if 
that. To learn what constituents we are searching for, even if we have 
not yet found them, and the criteria to use in Judging the efforts made 
in the pursuit of our goals, so that progress in the right direction 
may e urged and supported; these are sill such vague, imponderable and 
inconclusive rewards, yet they would seem to be among the best that any 
educational undertaking can offer. 



General Recommendati ons 



Participants and faculty members of the Seminar agreed with 
near mjanimity that the Seminar was a very worthwhile pioneering en- 
deavor and that similar seminars should be attempted on a wider scale 
at all levels --teaching assistants, junior faculty members, super- 
visors and directors of departmental teaching programs. It was sug- 
gested that such seminars would be more effective and more easily 
iD5)lemented if they were sponsored by cooperative groups of univer- 
sities (such as the C, I. C. Institutions of the Middle West) rather 
than by individual institutions. In addition to the incidental recom- 
mendations made by individual members of the faculty and elicited from 
the participants by the official observer, which have been keyed with 
an "R” on the right-hand margin of pages where they appear, the fol- 
loi/ing general recc imendations are made wihh a view ^;oward •';heir incor- 
poration in future seminars; 



1* That the term "Seminar" be continued as a useful means of distin- 
guishing this type of activity from others, b*. t that the limita- 
tions on the application of seminar technique be i nderstood and 
expected by staff and participants. 

2. Additional Seminars should be held, not or^l. on this level but 
on the other two levels recommended in the liacAllister Report, 
i.e., for newly-appointed Teaching Assisteuits or Associates, and 
for junior instructors and assistants with some experience. 

3« Future Seminars should be less crowded as to offerings and less 
structured; especially important for the upper levels, where 
time may fruitfully be used in reading, res .arch a^id assimilation. 

h. That a lead-time of 12 or l8 months e al.low ;-n .Cor upper-level 
Seminars particularly^; less might be srf;C;i.cie; •!, for e lowesC 
level. 

5« Universities eiiq)loying beginning graduate students for teachii.g 
should develop and put into operation means of bringing them to 
the canpus during the summer before entrance for intensive training 
in techniques of teaching, and whatever else in the way of lin- 
guistics or analysis of culture the institution is best quali- 
fied to offer. 
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6. In planning the curriculum for a given Seminar, subjects should 

be chosen on the basis of greatest immediate application. Seminars 
on several levels might help here, with the second level to con- 
centrate on literature and culture at a time when the participants* 
duties will be moving up the scale toward these areas. 

7. That schedules be studied for the most profitable, even if uncon- 
ventional arrangement or grouping of hours. For this to be prac- 
tical, adequate teaching space must be available. 

8. Attention should be paid to the desirability of locating upper- 
level Seminars especially in a relatively quiet and serene atmos- 
phere but with access to a good library. 

9. Greater opportunity for informal exchange between staff and par- 
ticipants would be beneficial to upper levels. 

10. In view of the in 5 >ortance of the findings of research in the psychol- 
o.gy of learning with reference to spoken languages, and of the 
admitted scarcity of researchers competent in both fields, pro- 
vision should be made for much more intensive team research in 
this area. Summer sessions would be beneficial, as was demon- 
strated in only a fraction of this Seminary but year-round fellow- 
ships and projects would inevitably be more fruitful. 



With regard to more specific recommendations for a Seminar addressed 
to supei*visory personnel and methods specialists our experience suggests 
that more use should be made of the round table foimiat. We would suggest 
that such a seminar siiould consist of two organized series of round table 
discussions j one focusing on methods and principles of foreign language 
instruction, the evaluation ana preparation of materials, and the use 
of electromechanical devices and educational media; the other directed 
toward the teaching of literature and culture. The latter series of 
round table sessions would be led by a teacher of literature and lit- 
erary scholar of established repute in his area of specialization, the 
former by a practicing teacher of language (as opposed to linguistics 
or literature) with a thorough knowledge of linguistics and the struc- 
ture of the foreign language taught and experience in the preparation of 
pedagogical material. The discussion leaders could call upon specialists 
in anthropology, history, linguistics, literature, psychology, and soc- 
iology who would cover certain areas in greater depth. These special 
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pp6S6n't&'tlcns should 'tSiks ths forin of InfomiajL rsporting by rssourcs 
persons rather than formal lectures. 

However, remembering that each of the staff members in charge 
of literature found discussion hampered by the widespread ignorance 
of modern literary criticism, seminar planners should consider whether 
their particular participants might need the lectures on this subject 
that will be found reccmmended in the Course Reports, 

Such a seminar ou^t to be held in a university or college with 
good library holdings but limited summer session offerings so that 
other activities would not divert the participants* time and energy 
from unhurried consideration and discussion of common problems. The 
host institution should make available to the seminar for demonstration 
purposes its regular language courses, not only at the elementary, 
but at the intermediate and advanced levels as well. It is essential 
that such an endeavor be planned at least eighteen months in advance, 
not only to make possible ■'the selection of an outstanding faculty 
and group of participants, but also to give the latter the opportunity 
to read relevant works well in advance. In fact, the prestige and 
quality of such seminars would be greatly enhanced if, like the Lin- 
guistic Institutes of the Linguistic Society of America, they were 
sponsored officially by a scholarly or professional society such as 
the Modern Language Association and host institutions were selected 
three or four years in advance. Such seminars would also lend them- 
selves perfectly for the periodic evaluation of principles and methods 
of language instruction and the teaching of literature so important 
for the health of our profession, 

Archibald T, MacAllister 

Albert Valdman 



Co-Directors 
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Participant Reactions 

T^e 32 participants were interviewed in their residences at 
the beginning of the Seminar by Mr. John T. Inzana, a graduate 
student majoring in Mass Communications and minoring in sociology 
and psychology . The interview was semi-structured and attempted 
to elicit from the participants statements about their expectations 
of the Seminar and their position on certain key pedagogical issues. 
During the final week of the Seminar the participants were asked 

¥ 

to complete a questionnaire. The latter was prepared jointly by 
Mr. Inzana and the co-directors but analyzed and quantified by Mr. 
Inzana alone. A follow-up questionnaire will be sent to the parti- 
cipants ten months after the conclusion of the Seminar. This 
questionnaire will assess the impact of the Seminar upon the parti- 
cipants with regard to the training of teachers, supervision of 

language Instruction, preparation of materials, methodological 
innovations . 

This report of participant reactions is not designed to try 
to provide data on the basis of which any absolute claims on 
behalf of the Seminar can be made, but rather it is intended to 
^scpver what such a program can accomplish in relation to its 
objectives. Judgements and assessments set forth are the inves- 
tigator's (Mr. Inzana) own interpretations of the participants' 
opinions plus insights gained during personal observation and 
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Initial Interviews 

The peurticipants were asked questions of a general nature concern 
ing the Seminar and questions dealing with pedagogical issues in for- 
eign language teaching. These questions were designed to yield sta-- 
tistically validatable results rather than opinions. 

General Information — To the question, 'llow did you hear about the 
Seminar?" 50 per cent of the participants replied that they were 
informed of it by their department chairman, 28 per cent said that 
they read the brochure, and 12.5 per cent said they heard about the 
Seminar from other individuals (speakers at conventions or meetings, 
other colleagues, etc.) 

A second question was, "Why did you enroll in the Seminar?" 

53 per cent said they enrolled to acquaint themselves with new 
developments in language teaching, 28 per cent were requested by 
their department chairman to attend. Other responses were "to 
keep busy this summer", "didn't wish to lose an income" (sic!) 

[Ed. note: this person was the most hostile of the French par- 
ticipants.], and "to exchange ideas with colleagues". 

In connection with the purpose and objectives of the Seminar, 
an overwhelming majority believed the Seminar was established to 
acquaint college teachers with the latest information on problems 
of teaching foreign languages. 

Pedagogical Issues. Significantly the participants expressed a 
wide variety of opinions concerning the purpose of teaching for- 
eign languages and the benefit of foreign languages to the indi- 
vidual student. The majority said a foreign language would "open 
a new world to the students" by introducing them to the literature. 
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culture, and the way of life of other people. Others felt that lan- 
guage instruction should have more pragmatic objectives, .for instance, 
the ability to use the language while traveling or as a "tool” in trans- 
lating foreign language material. Finally, o'-.^i xd felt that introduction 
to a foreign language would "make an individual better educated and 
broader in his view of the world". 

To the question of the meaning of culture, over 70 per cent of 
the participants responded that everything about a people constitutes 
culture; their history, literature, "-.heater, institutions, politics, 
etc. A few insisted that culture was only the language and literature 
of the people. 

The participants were asked to state the ways linguistics and 
psychology can benefit language teaching. Most were not sure of the 
application of linguistics. A large group of participants suggested 
that linguistics gives foreign languages a more scientific outlook in 
areas of teaching skills, pronunciation, language patterns, and gram- 
matical structure. Under the label "application of psychology to lan- 
guage teaching" were included such areas as problems of learning, meth- 
ods of testing, motivation of students, and teaching methods. Two 
individuals declared "psychology has no place in foreign language 
teaching". Finally, many were of the opinion that satisfaction result- 
ing from a job well done is the major reward for distinguished language 
teaching. Others thought primarily in terms of professional advance- 
ment: they were very disillusioned. 

It is not possible to say how many participants gave unduly com- 
plimentary answers calculated to place themselves in favorable light. 
Howe-ver, it is believed that the element of anonymity produced basically 
honest replies. 
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Evaluation Questionnaire 



The data in this section will be concerned with the responses 
of 30 participants. For one reason or another one participant did 
not return her questionnaire when this report was being prepared. 
Evaluation of Seminar . In general, the mrtjority of participants 
(63.3^) felt that they either got as much as they expected from the 
Seminar or that the Seminar exceeded their e:q)ectations. They said 
they would recommend a seminar of this nature to colleagues with 
supervisory experience, department, chairmen, teaching associates, 
and other colleagues, in that order. Another participant suggested 
that invitations should be extended to state supervisors of foreign 
languages . 

The participants were asked to describe the Se mina r on a series of 
13 descriptive scales. The purpose of this question is to measure the 
meaning of the Seminar to various people by having them rate it on the 
basis of a series of contrasting adjectives, such as interesting-boring 
thorough-superficial, informative-uninformative, etc. Graph 1 shows 
the profile of mean scale ratings* of the Seminar by all participants 
and by each language group. Profiles are presented for each language 
group to reflect its reactions to its own instructors, their different 
personalities, teaching abilities, methods, and knowledge of subject 
matter. 

As might be e 3 ^)ected, inspection of the mean scale ratings 



*The profile is based upon the average (mean) evaluation computed 
from the value assigned to each point on the evaluative scales. 

For purposes of scoring consistency, the favorable poles of the 
evaluative scales (e.g* interesting, thorough, informative, etc.) 
were assigned the score ” 1 " and the unfavorable poles (boring, super- 
ficial, uninformative) the score 



Graph 1 . Profiles of Mean Scale Ratings 




F a 00000 French 

G German 

S a xxxxx Spanish 
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for each group reveals an apparent degree of heterogeneity 
for most concepts and a certain degree of homogeneity for some 
concepts. The analysis of variance test was used to test the 
significance of difference between the means. When comparing 
the profiles we find no significant difference between the 
groups for all scale ratings. 

The participants were asked to select the course which 
seemed to them (a) most beneficial, and (b) least beneficial. 
These course preferences are listed in Table 1 for each lan- 
guage group. Occasionally, more than one course was selected. 
Some reasons given for selecting a course as most beneficial 
were: 

French Participants 

Applied Linguistics : The subject matter was what I was . 

least proficient in on arrival: linguistics and certain 

terms, assumptions, and arguments in the audio-lingual 
method . 

The subject matter was presented in a neat, accessible, 
and interesting manner. 

^ychology of Language Learning : Because it is true! 

^thods Applied Linguistics : This combination should 

prove most beneficial for the organization of classroom 
materials . 

German Participants 

Applied Linguistics : Methods and materials were introduced 

which will help me prepare assistants for their teaching 
duties . 

This is essentially a new subject for me. 

Demonstration! Received concrete proof that students learn 
inductively. 



Gave me assurance for teaching audio-lingually and for demon- 
strating it to student teachers. 
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Has significantly changed my attitude on methods. 

Opportunity to watch a highly competent professional over 
an extended period of time invaluable. 

The class was eaqpertly taught. The discussions which followed 
were rather well -planned and evoked full participation. 

Methods ! The course was handled well and gave ample time to 
discussions and was practical. 

Got better acquainted with the propositions of the audio-lin- 
gual method. 

Teacher proved the worth of the audio-lingual method. 

Spanish Participants 

Literature: New ideas into how literature should be taught. 

Provided insights for the treatment of beginning literature 
courses. 

Unusually deep ir.si^ts regarding problems of teaching for- 
eign languages to Americans. 

The only course conducted in the full sense of a seminar. 

It confirmed the importance of a good teacher, one who is 
dedicated to teaching the literature as an art. 

It confirmed the importance of organization in regard to 
the whole course, and to each day’s assignment. 

It demonstrated the advantages of using complete texts 
rather than selections in an anthology; also the advantages 
of using foreign languages in the literature courses. 

Methods : Will be of most value to me in teaching future 

school teachers and assisting me in setting norms and eval- 
uating in my department. 

Some reasons for selecting a course as least beneficial were: 

French Participants 

Applied Linguistics : C3iaotic presentation and no defini- 

tion of basic principles. 

Literature : I know more than the teacher about "teaching" 

and analyzing literature. 

Psychology of Language Learning : Not well organized and 

assertive (without substantiation). 

Methods and Applied Linguistics : Too general and theoretical. 




German Barticipants 



Applied Linguistics s Linguistics is Toy own field of interest, 
and the materi^tl of the course was familiar to me. 

literature ; No change in beliefs, attitudes, information- 
course offered nothing significantly new. 

It was a mistake not to have a demonstration class here. 

Psychology of Language Learning : Course was very poorly 

organized . 

It was initially too ambitious^ it soon became fragmentary. 

The lectures, problems, etc. presented have virtually nothing 
to do with in 5 )roving language teaching. 

I did not have the background -vdiich the instructor expected 
from all of us. 

Spanish Participants 

Applied Linguistics ; Never came to gripL with the subject. 

Not made clear how applied linguistics applied to teaching; 
or indeed just what applied linguistics is. 

Never got from a smattering of theory to its application to 
teaching. 

Psychology of Language Learning; Too much ad-lib teaching. 

Evaluat ion of Courses ; The participants rated ^ach course on the 
basis of five criteria: general organization, orgeinization of 

presentation, opportunity for discussion, value for achieving 
professional goals, value for teaclier training and value for 
supervision. Table 1 indicates that most participants were enthu- 
siastic about the way the courses were conducted, especially among 
the German and Spanish participants. Even those who criticized 
did so within the context of a general statement of approval. 

The French participants, however, were generally more critical of 
their courses, as were the Spanish participants toward their Applied 
Linguistics course and as most participants were toward the Psychol- 
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ogy of Language Learning course. 

The French participants were especially critical toward the 
Demonstration, Methods and Applied Linguistics courses. During 
the course of the Seminar, those participants divided themselves 
into two polar groups composed of three who consistently disap- 
proved of the Seminar, and six who gave individual objective 
appraisals. The presence of the former organized faction may 
account for a great deal of the unfavorable comments. 

Evaluation of Instructors . The participants were asked to eval- 
uate each instructor on the basis of three criteria: knowledge 

of subject matter, tolerance to disagreement, and rapport with 
class. r- • < ,. ‘ . .V 

Evaluation of Lecture Series . The participants were asked to 

rate each lecturer on a 1 to 5 scoring system how well they liked 

each lecture, and on a 1 to 4 scoring system the relevance of 

each lecture for them. In addition, they were asked to comment 

« 

upon the lectures and to suggest other topics that might have 
been covered. The mean ratings in Table 2 show that, in general, 
the guest lecturers won unanimous approval. Even those who crit- 
icized did so ;vd.thin a framework of general approval. Ihe following 
excerpts rel^'te (a) to the series as a whole, and (b) to specific 
lectures : 

(a) The lectures were generally good- but veiy tiring after 
a full day of classes. 

A brisk stimulating series fraught with implications for 
the professionally oriented teacher wishing to move for- 
ward. 

The lectures dealt with problems confronting any lajiguage 
teacher, and were useful in directing attention to mater- 
ials, bibliography, etc. 
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(b) For teachers and instructors, the practical problems 
of language learning deserve principal emphasis. The 
cultural aspect is s#^^ondary. 

Teaching of pronunciation could have been of more use 
to me if it had been given by someone with a better 
knowledge of my language. 

• The foreign culture lectures were not realistic. 

I feel that students are very strongly opposed to such 
a method of learning (Programmed Instruction). 

In addition, the participants suggested a number of topics for 
consideration in future Seminars. They •are listed below in alpha- 
betical order; 

Application of aptitude testing to placement exams 

Comparable language and literature teaching in the countries 
of the target language 

Composition of undergraduate and graduate study programs 
Construction of tests 

Coordination of the work of elementary, secondary, and higher 
level language teaching 

Evaluation of a college language program 

Evaluation of commercial language laboratory materials 

Issues confronting the language teacher today 

Mass communications and the role of foreign languages 

Methods courses for teaching assistants 

Problems of supervision and teacher training 

Psycholinguistics 

Semantics 

Strengthening the position of foreign languages in the 
curriculian 

Suggestions for choice of texts, particularly readers and 
intermediate gramiflArs 
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Teaching of literature to second and third year students 
Theoretical linguistics 

Vocational opportunities for foreign language majors 



Table 2, Evaluation of Lecture Series 



Lecture Series 


Order of pre- 
sentation in 
Seminar 


"Popularity" 

mean 


1 

Relevance 

Ifean 


Testing in Foreign Language 






1.58 


Instruction, Prof. P. PLmsleur 


3 


2.35 


Teaching Foreign Cultures, 
Prof. H. Nostrand 


k 


3.16 


1.77 


Teaching Pronunciation, 








Prof. P. Leon 


1 


3.26 


2.03 


Language Domains and Jftilti- 
lingual Settings, Prof. J. 
Fishman 


2 


1.7’+ 


2.29 


Application of Programmed 
Instruction to Foreign Lan- 
guage Learning, Prof. 

A. Valdman 


5 


3.13 


2.77 
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STAFT 



MacALLISTEIR, Archibald T. Professor of Italian; Ll.ector, Sterling 
Morton Language Laboratory, Princeton University. 

Author MLA Report The Preparation of College Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages . 1963 and PMLA May 1964 pp. I-15. Was for many 
years Director of Language Instruction, Modern Language Depart- 
ment, Princeton. Former Director MLA's FL Program, Northeast 
Conference Executive Committee and several Working Committees. 
Active in international exchange of persons, pre- and post-doc- 
toral Fulbri^t Committees, Sweet Briar Junior Year in France. 
Consultant U«S« Office of Education, various agencies and univer- 
sities; lectures and articles on FL instruction, past president 
AATI, member AAIEF, MLA, Renaissance Society, Dante Society, 

NEA A-V and FLD, AAUP. Contributor to books and journals 
on Dante and Italian literature 



VALDMAN, Albert. Associate Professor of French and Italian; 
Chairman, Department of Linguistics, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Ph.D. Cornell University, i960. Foreign Service Institute, Penn- 
sylvania State University; Linguist and Coordinator University of 
Oregon NDEA Institutes, Summer i960, I96I, 1962. Director, Multi- 
ple-Credit French course research project. Publications: A Manual 

^ Applied Lln^istics - -French; A Drillbook of French Pronunciation 
(Coll. ); CO -editor. Structural Drill and the Language Laboratory ; 
Articles in Romance Philology , The French Review , Le Frangais 
Moderne , Frangais dans le Monde , UAL , c Lingigistics , Interna - 
tional Review of Applied Linguistics , Hispania . Thesaurus , Audio - 
Visual Instruction , Moder n Lan^age Journal. Ifember, MLA, AATF, 
AATI, LSA. 



ANISFELD, Moshe. Psychology Department, McGill University, 

Montreal, Canada. 

BoA., 1959^ Bar-Ilan University, Israel; M.A., i960, McGill Univer- 
sity; Ph.D., McGill University. Actively engaged in research in psycho- 
logy of language, and publishes regularly in professional publications 
and participates in research planning conferences. Publications 
Include articles in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology , and the 
American Journal of Psychology . 



BEELER, Madison S. Professor of German and Linguistics, Department 
of German, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Chairman, Department of German, 1962-64. Contributor to learned 
journals in the fields of Indo-European linguistics, descriptive 
linguistics of German, California Indian languages. In charge of 
the course in Applied Linguistics for teachers of German in Amer- 
ican schools at the NDEA German Language Institutes at Colorado 1959* 







Stanford^ Second Level at Bad Boll in Germany 1961, Princeton 1962* 
Formerly acting chairman, Department of Near Eastern Languages, Berkeley, 
1958-1960. Member of the staff on the Linguistic Institutes at Berkeley, 
1951 , University of Michigan, 1957 . 



BELASCO, Simon. Professor of Romance Linguistics, Department of French, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 

Editor and co-author of Manual and Anthology of Applied Linguistics; 

Editor Phonetics Bibliography in American Speech . Articles in Tjmpniagp , 

In Riilology . American Speech . Phonetica. Lingua . Journal of the 
Acoustic Society of America, Modern Lan^age J ournal . Director of Penn 
State French Academic Year Institute 1960-1961, 1961-1962. Taught Applied 
Linguistics at NDEA Summer Institutes Colgate University 1959-196I; Emory 
University in Besancjon, France 1962. Tau^t linguistics at Linguistic 
Institute, University of Washington, Seattle 1963; Chairman Basic Foreign 
Language Instruction, Chairman Interdepartmental Committee of Linguistics. 



BROWNING, Robert M. Professor of German, Department of Foreign Languages, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 

Ph.D. Princeton 19^7* Author texts in German poetry and the teaching of 
reading j articles on Goethe, Storm, Carossaj Book Review Editor, the 
German Quarterly ; Editor, the German Quarterly ; Visiting Professor, Ger- 

German Academic Year Institute, University of Colorado 
1962-63. Special Interest; practical application of aesthetics. Mem- 
ber: MLA, AATG, AAUP. 



del OLMO, Guz.llermo. Lecturer, Department of Romance Languages, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

B*A», Yale 195^» Instructor Yale 195^~196^; in charge Spanish section 
of language laboratory 1959”196^, developed materials for new sequence 
of audio-lingual courses established in i960. Ifember i960 Middlebury 
Evaluation Team of NDEA Institutes, Coordinator of Instruction (French 
and Spanish) NDEA Summer Language Institute Iona College, 1961-1963. 

Msmber Working Committees Northeast Conference; collaborated **Glaston- 
bury Materials" and MLA Cooperative Tests (Speaking). Chairman Panel IV, 
1961 Northeast Conference, "Coordination Between Classroom and Laboratory". 

ENGUIDANOS, Miguel. Professor of Spanish and Portuguese, Department of 
Danish and Portuguese, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Doctorate, University of Madrid, 19^9; Assistant Professor, University 
of ^erto Rico, 1951“1956; Assistant Professor University of Houston, 1956- 
1958; University of Texas, Assistant Professor 1958-1959, Associate Pro- 
fessor 1959"1961, Professor 1961-196^; Visiting Professor, University of 
Wisconsin 1962; Professor of Spanish and Portuguese, Indiana University, 
1964-Guggenheim Fellow for 1965. Books: La Doesla de Luls I^lls Matos; 

Rio Piedras , Ediciones de la Universidad de Puerto Rico. Co-Editor of 

Spain. Articles in leading literary reviews and scholarly 
periodicals. 
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HADLICH, Roger L. Assistant Professor of Linguistics, Cornell Uniyersity. 
(Division of Modern Languages, Cornell University, Ithaca^ N, Y. ) 

Ph.D., University of Michigan, I 96 I.. Applied linguist at NDEA Institute 
at Michigan State University, I 96 I. Spanish language training coordin- 
ator of the Cornell Linguistics Program in Italy, 1964-65. Author of A 
Structural Course in Spanish (Coll . ) , The Phonological History of Veg - 
llote . '^reign Languages in Colleges and Universities," (Northeast Con- 
ference report of working committee III, 19^4); I 963 editor of the Compar - 
ative Romance Linguistics Newsletter . Member MLA, LSA, AATSP. 



LEON, Monique. Assistant Professor, Victoria College, Toronto, Canada. 

Licence es-lettres (Sorbonne, Diplome d ‘Etudes Superieures (Sor- 

bonne, 1950)o Previous positions: Institut de Phonetique, Paris; Centre 

de Linguistique Appliquee, Besanqon; Ohio Wesleyen University. Intro - 
duction a ^ Phonetique Corrective - with Pierre Lion. 



LEON, Pierre R. Associate Professor, University College, University of 
Toronto. 

Licence es-lettres (Sorbonne, 1951); Doctorat, Universite de Besanqon 
(i960). Previous positions: Professor, Institut de Hionetique, Paris; 

Assistant Professor, Ohio State University, Chef de Travaux, Universite 
de Besanqon; Associate Professor, Ohio State University. Courses and 
lectures on French phonetics, phonology, ajid applied linguistics at the 
Ecole des professeurs de franqais a l*etranger of the Sorbonne; on the 
French National Radio; at the University of Warsaw, at the University of 
Cracow; at the University of Tel-Aviv; at the University of Mexico; and 
at the NDEA Institute of Besanqon. Laboratolre de Langues et Correction 
Phonetique; Aide-Memoire d *Orthoepie ; Introduction a ^ Phonetique Cor - 
rective with Monique Leon. Articles in Le Franqais dans le Monde and 
Etudes de Linguistique Appliquee . 



MUELLER, Klaus A. Educational Research Director, Department of Educa- 
tion, State of California, Sacramento, California. 

Coordinator of Language Instruction Programs and Director of Foreign 
Language Research, Associated Colleges of the Midwest 1960-64; Direc- 
tor of Romance and Germanic Language Departments, U,S. Defense Lan- 
guage Institute, 1951-1960; Instructor Princeton University, 1949-1951 
and Columbia University 1946-1949; Author and co-author of Spanish, 
German and French instructional materials on the elementary, secondary 
and college levels. Consulting editor for D, C. Heath and Co.; Random 
House Inc . and L. W. Singer and Co . ; Li sted in Directory of American 
Scholars and Who‘s Wlrio in America * 
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VIAL, Fernand. Professor of French, Chairman, Department of Romance 
Languages, Fordham University, New York ^ 8 , New York. 
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Author; Une T)hllosoT)hle et une morale du sentiment; Vauvenargues ; 
Voltaire . s& Vie, son Oeuvre; Contes favor is; Louis Bastlde; Deux 
Nouvelles de Jules Romaln . Articles in; BffiA . Romanic Review French 
Review . Thomdit . Culture Francalse . gymnoslum . Contributor to; 
Colllers-Crowell Encyclo'pedla; Encyclonedla Americana; Catholic 
Encycloiaedla; Critical BlblioCTaiJhy of French Literature YCabeen). 
Eiriateenth Century; Seventeenth Century; Proceedings of the Meetings 
of t^ Association of Professors of Modern Languages . Heidelberg. 

1957 • Listed in Who*s Who in America; Who*s Who in France; II 
Mondo Cattollco; Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur; Chevalier des 
Palmes Academiques; Vice-president of the Alliance Franqaise of 
New York; President, Societl des Professeurs Franqais en Amerique. 
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PARTICIPANTS 



French 



BALTZELL, James H. Associate Professor of Foreign Languages, Long 
Beach State College. 

A«B,, University of Illinois; M.A., Ri.D. , Indiana University. Ful- 
bri^t fellow at University of Paris. Member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Rii, Pi Delta Phi, Eta Sigma Phi, MLA, AATF. Publications! The 
Q^ctosyllabic Vie ^ Saint Denis; Articles in Romanic Review, Modern 
Language Quarterly . 



HEISER, Mary Margaret. University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

A#B#, University of Wisconsin; M#A.-, University of Wisconsin. Study 
at University of Paris. Teacher of English at College de Jeunes Filles, 
Chateauroux, France; of French, in Beirut, Lebanon. 



KATZ, Richard A. Assistant Professor, Columbia University. 

A.B«, University of Miami; M«S., M#A., Ph.D#, Columbia University, 
Residence in France. Msmber of MLA. Managing editor of Rompnic Review. 



KELLS, Leonard Russell. Assistant Professor of French and Italian, State 
University of New York, Stony Brook, New York. 

A.B., Brown University; Dottore in Letters, University of Rome; Ph.D., 
Columbia University. Member of Phi Beta Kappa. Publication: Le 

Mzstere de Saint Sebastien. ~ 



O’MEARA, Anthony Maurice, Assistant Professor, State University of Iowa. 

A.B., St. Bernardine of Siena; M.A., Ph.D., State University of Iowa. 
Member of Delta Epsilon Sigma, AATF. 

ROSENBERG, Charles Ira. Associate Professor of French, University of 
Arizona. 

A.B., Stanford University; M.A., Middlebury College; Ph.D., Northwestern 
University. Member of AATF, MLA. 

ROSSMAN, Sol. Assistant Professor, Wayne State University. 

A.B., Wayne State University; M.A., University of Michigan. Member of LSA. 
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SINGER^ Azmand Edvaxds* Professor of R^ance Languages and Chairman of 
Integrated Studies and Humanities, West Virginia University. 

A«B«, Amherst College; M*A«, Ri.D., Duke University; dlpl^e Instltut de 
HionetlQ,ue, Boris. Member MLA, South Atlantic Modern Language Association, 
AATSP, SCMLTA, AAUP. Publications; editor of West Virginia University 
-Billologlcal Papers; ^ Bibliography of the Juan Theme ; Versions and 
Criticism; Articles In: Kentucta rPL Qiiarierly! West Virginia Rillologlcal 
Papers; Nleman Reports; Modern Language Journal; Class ical Weekly; National 
Parks Magazine . 



SISTER MATTHEW. Instructor In French, Immaculate Heart College. 

A.B., Imm aculate Heart College; M.A. , Hi.D. Laval University. Member of 
Phi Sigma Iota, MLA. 
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German 



MOHIMONT, Otto G. Associate Professor of German, University of 
Puget Sound. 

B.A. , Wartburg College; B,A, , State University of Iowa; M,A. , State 
University of Iowa. Study at Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, 
Frankfiort, and University of Guadalajara, Mexico. Member AAUP, 
AATG, treasurer of the latter. Publication: Instructional Guide 

and Suggestions for the Teaching of Conversational Spanish in the 
Elementary Schools . 



CAPP, Michael. Associate Professor of German and Russian, Univer- 
sity of Detroit. 

University of Lwow; Ph.D., Charles University, Prague. Member of 
ISA, AATF. 



KARRIS, Kathleen. Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Ca2.ifornia. 

B.A,, University of Leeds, England; Hi.D., University of GSttingen. 
Travel in western Euro^. Member of MLA, AATG> Philological Assn, 
of the Pacific Coast, Foreign Language Assn, of N. California, Mod- 
ern Humanities Research Assn. Publication: Be it rage zur Wirkung 

Fieldings in Deutschland (17^2-1792) . 



HORVAY, Frank Dominic. Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

B.A,, M.A., University of Alabama; Hi.D., Washington University. 
Member of Delta Hii Alpha, MAL, AAUP (former chapter president), 
CSMLA, MMLA, AATG, NEA, Articles in! Monatshef te . The Germanic 
Review , Teacher Education. The Alumni Quarterly ISNU . Studies in 
Germanic Languages and Literatures . 



KURTH, Lieselotte. Assistant Professor, The Johns Hopkins University. 

M.A., Ph.D., The Johns Hopkins University. Ifember of AATG, Delta Phi 
Alpha, MLA, Goethe Society of Maryland (former secretary). Articles 
in: Modern Language Joiirnal. 



LANGSJOEN, Sven V. Associate Professor in German and Chairman of 
Department of Foreign Languages, Gustavus Adolphus College. 

A.B., Gustavus Adolphus College; M.F.S,, University of Ztirich. Mem- 
ber of MLA, AATG, Minnesota Council of Foreign Language Teachers. 
Articles in: Monatshef te. 
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MOORE, Anneliese. Instructor in Euro^an Languages, University 
of Hawaii. 

Diploma, Interpreters College, Berlin; A.B., University of Hawaii; 
M*A«, University of California. Member of Rii Beta Kappa, Hii 
^ Kappa Hii, Pi Delta Phi, Delta Phi Alpha, Delta Kappa Gamma, MLA, 
AATG, AATF, AAUP, Hawaii Association of Language Teachers. Demon- 
stration teacher, MDEA Institute. 



NORWOOD, Eugene Leo. Associate Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

A.B., Boston University; M.A., Hi.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Member of Phi Beta Kappa, MLA, AATG, AAUP, Wisconsin Association of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers. Articles in: Monatshefte . 

Music and Letters. 



PRANGE,W. Werner. Associate Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of German, Aquinas College. 

A.B,, Paedagogium, Bad Godesberg, 'Ormany; Ih.D., University of 
Bonn. Member of AAUP, MLA, AATG, SMLTA; representative of the 
Association of Catholic Colleges of Michigan on the Committee 
on Higher Education. Publications: Your Language Laboratory ; 

Modern Languages with Modern Methods ; A Short German Gr«mmft-r for 
is. i^anguage Laboratory . Has participated In the "Ten 0* 
Clock Scholar" television series. 



SOOS, Attila Karoly. Dana College, Blair Nebraska. 

A.B,, M.A., State College, Szeged, Mature; M#A, , Royal Hungarian 
University. Member of AAUP, MLA, American Assn, for the Advance- 
ment of Slavic and East European Languages, AATG. 



STOUT, Harry L. Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Purdue 
University. 

A.B,, M.A, , Ball State Teachers College; Ih.D. Indiana University. 
Travel in Europe and Mexico. Member of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, 

Kappa Delta Pi, Pi Delta Phi, AATG, MLA, Modern Humanities Research 
Association, American Comparative Literature Association, Inter- 
national Comparative Literature Association. Articles in: Ken - 

tucky FL Quarterly , German Quarterly . 
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Spanish 



CROW, George Davis. Professor and Chairman, Department of Modern 
and Classical Languages, Winthrop College, The South Carolina 
College for Women. 

B.A., University of Texas: M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D. , Univer- 
sity of Texas. Residence in Mexico, Germany, Colombia. Member of 
Sigma Delta Pi, Ptii Sigma Iota, AATSP, MIA. Publication: ^uorama 

de jjts Americas . Director of Binational Center, Bogota, Colombia; 
reviewer in Refugee Screening Division, Dept, of Army. 



KARSEN, Sonja Petra. Professor of Spanish and Chairman of the’ Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, Skidmore Cdllege. 

Titulo de Bachiller, Universidad Wacional; B*Ao, Carleton College; M.A., 
Bryn Mawr College; Hi.D., Columbia University. Native of Berlin, Germany. 
Member AAUP, MLA, AATSP; Chevalier dans I’Ordre des Palmes Academiques. 
Publications: Guillermo Valencia . Colombian Poet l873~19^^3 ; Educational 

Development in Costa Rica with UNESCO ^s Technical Assistance 1951"195 ^j 
J aime Torres Bodet : A Poet in a Changing World ; Selected Poems of 

Torres Bodet . Articles In: Books Abroad, Gesang vor dem Abgund . La Voz . 



KUBICA, Joseph Vincent. Instructor in Spanish, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

A.B., M.A., Penn State University. I'^fember of Phi Sigma Iota, Phi Kappa 
Hii, Phi Beta Kappa. 



LEVIN, Norman Balfour. Assistant Professor, Howard University. 

B«A«, M.Ao , University of Texas; Ri.D., University of Pennsylvania. 
Extensive travel through western Europe, Latin America, Africa. Mem- 
ber of LSA, AATSP, Washington Linguistics Club (sec.-treas. ), Cana- 
dian Linguistics Society; Great Britain Linguistics Assoc.; AAUP, MLA. 
Articles in; The Slavic and East -European Journal , Proceedings of L,C. . 
Kie North Dakota Teacher , UND . UAL . NDEA Final Reports . Assininboine 
Grammar . Currently working on contrastive analysis of standard Spanish 
and Bubi Spanish. 



0*CHER0NY, Rosalyn. Chairman of Foreign Language Department, Chicago 
Teachers College. 

A.B., Penn State University; M.A., Northwestern University. Member of 
AATSP (vice-pres. Chicago Area Chapter), MLA, Illinois Modern Foreign 
Language Association, AAUP. Articles in: Chicago Schools Journal. 




PETTIT, John Albert. Head, Modern Languages, Marietta College. 
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A.B,, Wittenberg University; B.D,, Chicago School of Theology; M,A. , 
University of Chicago; Hi.D., University of Illinois. Has conducted 
intensive courses in S^>anish to train pastors for service among Puerto 
Rican residents in N.Y.C, 



QUILTER, Daniel Edward. Assistant Professor of Spanish, Indiana University. 

A.B., University of Toledo; M.A., Ri.D., University of Illinois. Member 
of MIA, AATSP, Sigma Delta Pi, Hii Kappa Hii, Ifappa Kelta Pi. Publica- 
tions: Cervantine bibliography, literary criticism of Don Quixote. 



RESNICK, Seymour. Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Queeris 
College. ' 

B«A. , City College of New York; M.A. , Hi.D., New York University. Mem- 
ber of Hii Beta Kappa, Sigma Delta Pi, AATSP, MLA, NYSTA, NEA. Articles 
in; Hisnania « MU . High Points . Publications: Eduardo Barrios ; Cuatro 

Cuentos; Welcome to Spanish; co-author . Embarrassing Mcanents in French ; 
Anthology of Spanish Literature in English Translation; Hints on Speak - 
ing Spanish ; Rapid Spanish; Advanced Placement Program in Spanish; Basic 
Spanish Grammar; Selections from Spanish Poetry; Essential French Grammar; 
Essential Spanish Grammar; Highlights of Spanish Literature ; Spanish - 
American Poetry. 



SCHRAIBMAN, Joseph. Assistant Professor, Princeton University. 

A.B., Brooklyn College; M,A», Ph.D., University of Illinois. Native of 
Havana, Cuba. Member of Hii Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Delta PL, 

Pi Delta Hii, MLA, LSA, AATSP^ AATI^ Societe des Hrofesseurs de Francjais. 
en Amerique. Publications; Dreams in the Novell of Galdos . Articles in; 
Bole tin de derecho polftico; Symposium; Insula . 



SISTER FIDELIA. Head of the Department of Spanish, Marygrove College. 

A.B., Marygrove College; M.A., University of Notre Dame; Hi.D., Catholic 
University of America. Member of MLA, Modern Language Teachers Assn., 
Central States MLTA, AATSP, Executive Committee of Mich. Assn, for Higher 
Education. Publication: Juan Pablo Forner as a Critic . 



TEALE, Lloyd Duane. Associate Professor of Spanish, University of Neb- 
raska. 

A.B., A.M. , University of Nebraska. Taught English in Puerto Rico. 
Member of Hii Sigma lota, AATSP, MIA, AAUP. Publications; (co-author) 
Vida Guacha, Spanish for Children . 



TRIFILO, S. Samuel. Associate Professor, Marquette University. 
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B.S., Cornell University; M.A., University of Buffalo; Ph, 
of Michigan. Member of MLA, AATSP, AATI, MLd-West Modern 
iation; Hii Kappa Rii; Sigma Delta PI. Publications; La 
T>or via.ieros ingleses ; I810-1860 . Articles in: Journal 
ican Studies . 



D., University 
Language Assoc- 
Argentina vist«, 
of Inter -Amer- 
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1 . Guillermo del Olmo, 2. Fernand Vial, 3» Monique Leon, 4. KLaus 
Mueller, 5. Archibald T. MacAllister, 6 , Albert Valdman, 7« Moshe 
. Anisfeld, 8 . Roger Hadlich, 9« Robert Browning, 10, Joseph Schraib- 
man, 11. Simon BelaSco, 12. Joseph Kubica, 13* Seymour Resnick, 
l4. Madison Beeler, 15. Norman Levin, l 6 . Sister Fidelia, 1T» Sonja 
Karsen, l 8 . Rosalyn O’Cherony, 19 • Miguel Enguidanos, 20. Paul Plmsleur 
21. Liselotte Kurth, 22. Attila Soos, 23. Otto Bachimont, 24. Anne- 
liese Moore, 25. Kathleen Harris, 26. Gerardo Alvarez, 27. George 
Crow, 28 . Michael Capp, 29. Lloyd D. Teale, 30* S. Samuel Trifilo, 

31 . Daniel Quilter, 32. John Pettit, 33* Maurice O'Meara, 3^« Armand 
Singer, 35. James Baltzell, 36 . Sister Matthew, 37 . Richard A. Katz, 

38 . Sol Rossman, 39* Charles Rosenberg, 40. Mary Reiser, 4l. Harry 
Stout, 42. Frank Horvay, 43. Leonard Mills, 44. Werner Prange, 

45 . Eugene Norwood, 46. Sven Langs joen. 
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COURSE REPORTS 

The following reports, made by the instructor in charge of each 
course, are presented with a minimum of editing to preserve anonymitj'- 
and maintain at least some semblance of uniformity in style. This last 
has been almost impossible in a few cases; we are all highly individu- 
alistic, and the courses did not all lend themselves to uniform presen- 
tation. As elsewhere in this Report, where a recommendation occurs' in 
the text, an "R" is set in the margin, for easy location. 
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French Domonstratlon Class 
Monique Lion - Simon Belas co 

Since both the Germap and Spanish demonstration instructors planned 
to use unpublished audiolingually oriented materials, the directors of the 
Seminar decided to use a preliminary mimeographed edition of Belasco- 
Valdman College French One of the problems that presented 

itself was that the tapes accompanying the materials were recorded hastily 
on a 4 -track machine. To be used at Indiana University they had to b'' 
duplicated on a 2-track machine with a resultant loss of sound quality. 

The *fuzzy* and ’blurred' nature of these tapes was particularly dis- 
turbing in the early lessons which emphasized discrimination training 
heavily. A more serious handicap was that the demonstration teacher, 

Mne. Leon, was not conversant with some of the techniques employed in 
the text, and, because of the preliminary nature of the materials and 
the last minute nature of the decision for their use, could not have 
the opportunity to become intimitely familiar with their contents. 

The l 4 students enrolled in the demonstration class ranged in age 
from 26 to 50 years, and all of them had very unrealistic expectations 
with regard to the amount of French they could learn meeting five hours 
weekly for six weeks wi^’hout any significant additional contact with the 
language in the language laboratory: they were under the impression that 

they would be able to converse in the language at the end of the course. 
One student, a classroom teacher whose class is to receive French via TV 
in the fall, thought the 6-weeks course would make her better prepared 
at least than the other teachers who know no French. 

At first the class was held in a room in McNutt Quadrangle North; 
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Since the pronunciation drills and dialogues vere of the (English- 
French) contrastive type recorded on tape, and tne demonstration class 
teacher was somewhat uncertain about the parts relating to English, it 
was decided to use the taped materials as a model in the classroom. 

Because of the noise due to new construction going on outside, the 
demonstration class was eventually moved to a small room in the center 
of the Quadrangle. This did not help matters much, since, as was pointed 
out, the taped materials were technically inadequate. 

Because of the reduced quality of the tap^s, Mne. Leon suggested 
that we dispense with the tape machine. She would take the part of the 
French voice on the tape, and Prof. Belasco the English voice. This 
procedure did prove more effective. However, it soon became apparent 
that the students who were not typical college freshmen and sophomores 
were not finding it easy to pronounce and retain the basic patterns. 

They had little difficulty in understanding the features underlying 
"liaison”, elision, singular-plural agreement between determiners and 
nouns, and subject pronouns and vehbs, but their habits of English artic- 
ulation dominated their pronunciation. They needed a lot more practice 
before they could internalize basic French structures. It could hardly 
be expected that the French participants would be won over to the Audio- 
lingual approach on the basis of the presentation of that approacn under 
such adverse, if not ic5)ossible, conditions. Moreover, students reported 
that they were under tension in the small classroom with the participants 
who were seated in front of them wincing with every error they made. It 
seems unnecessary and even harmful to insist that the participants wit- 
ness the entire internalization process. A much better plan would seem R 

to call for daily observation only during the first week, to enable all 
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participants to realize what the teacher is trying to do. Thereafter, 

t 

( 

5 twice weekly attendence would seem adequate. This was not recognized 

I until after the second week, when the French participants were divided 

into two groups which then attended the class on alternate days. Par- 
ticipants would also profit from observing other demonstration groups 
being taught by different methods; this might lead them to view an 
j innovating method with a less prejudiced eye . 

The most important factor in creating the right attitude toward the 

i 

Audiolingual approach is positive psychological impact . During the first 
few days, participants should be shown what can be e3^)ected from a typi- 
cal class of students who have been exposed to the method. Since such 
classes are probably not in session at the beginning of the seminar, it 
would be advisable to have an Audiolingual specialist spend the first 
few days demonstrating an "advanced" stage in the learning process with 
hi^ ^r lier own students. I am referring to something con5)arable to the 
demonstration put on by Filomena Peloro del Olmo at the I959 Northeast 
Conference in Washington, D.C.. The specialist would be on hand to answer 
questions for two or three days. The positive effect of such a demon- 
stration in terms of participant inculcation would be lasting. 

A problem which will plague all attempts to acquaint college teachers 
of French with the Audiolingual approach is the scarcity of texts illus- 
trating this approach. To date only one such text has appeared commer- 
cially and it is totally untried in the classroom; it will be used for 
the first time this fall. For purposes of motivation, control, and psycho- 
logical impact, it is important that the demonstration teacher and the 
Seminar participants be presented with a 'Vhole" text, rather than poorly 
prepared mimeographed excerpts. 
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We found ourselves faced with a dilemma in determining the pace 
of the class: to progress slowly to allow the students to control 

the material, or to proceed rapidly so that the Seminar participants 
would have the opportunity to observe the application of Audiolingual 

I 

techniques to a wide variety of structures at several levels of lan- 
guage learning. The former was elected, although with a severe com- 
promission of the underlying principle of the text, which a.’tnift at 

the progressive acquisition of linguistic skills in terms of min- 
imal steps. 
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French Methods Course 
Simon Belasco 

^ocedure . It was thou^t that the best way to conduct the Methods 
course was to have the participants do a critique of the demonstration 
class, then discuss the relative merits of different pattern practice 
techniques for internalizing basic structure, and finally to have the 
participants practice these techniques on one another. From the very 
beginning, progress in the demonstration class was slow. There was 
very little to "critique" here. Attempts to discuss pattern practice 
' techniques met with lukewarm enthusiasm if not resistance. I there- 
fore decided to present concrete evidence of successful attempts in 
teaching spoken French with pattern practice techniques drawn from 
my experience both with participants in NDEA Academic -Year French 
institutes and with undergraduates enrolled in an experimental course 
using the Belasco-Valdman materials. Discussion was quite lively, and 
I thought I had succeeded in providing the proper motivation for pre- 
senting pattern practice techniques. 

Since the demonstration class was practicing assimilation of 
liaison and elision pattern involving determiners, I presented the 
principles involving liaison and elision with Fitench numbers. The 
approach was new to all the participants. About half the class reacted 
favorably to the presentation. The presentation did not stimulate much 
discussion. I decided to reserve pattern practice techniques and new 
ways of considering grammar for the Applied Linguistics class. 

In order to arouse comments from the participants I assigned 
readings in Robert Lado*s Language Teaching and the report of the I962 
Seminar in Language and Language Learning held at tlie University of 
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Washington, Seattle, but most of the participants indicated preference 
for actual experience with pattern practice techniques, I then stated 
to all the participants that they would all have the opportunity to 
present some grammatical principle in the Applied Linguistics class and 
show how they have their students internalize the principle, A crit- 
ique by the other participants would immediately follow. 

We then proceeded to discuss the problem of the establishment of 
terminal objectives for a basic course covering the first two years of 
language work in college, I asked each participant to submit a short 
report stating goals in terms of listening, speaking, reading and 
writing with possible procedures and techniques leading to the acqui- 
sition of these stated goals. The group was to prepare a statement, 
with an accompanying questionnaire, that could be submitted to college 
teachers of French throu^out the nation to determine the general areas 
of agreement or disagreement. One participant was to draw up a list of 
concrete grammatical principles covered in the basic course, which were 
likewise to be submitted for nationwide condiseration, but unfortunately 
he had to leave the Seminar twice for 'several days because of illness and 
death in his family. Upon his return he agreed to continue with the pro- 
ject and informed me that his University would pay for the mimeographing 
and the distribution of the questionnaires. He and I will work together 
on the project after th^ Seminar terminates. 

The reports as submitted showed different goals. One participant 
e:qjressed the view that college was an intellectual experience and favored 
"reading" as a terminal objective. He did not, however, preclude oral 
training; in fact he was in favor of it;. Three participants favored an 
audio-linguaJ.-reading objective at the end of two years, with one empha- 
sizing speaking, another aural comprehension, and a third reading compre- 
hension, After much lively discussion, it was determined that reading was 



■fche only skill that the student could perform on his own upon con5>letion 
of his formal training. Nonetheless, each participant believed in the 

I 

importance of aural comprehension. Althou^ dialogues and drills were 
considered necessary to the audio-lingual experience, actual conversation 
could only be effected through directed and free conversation (guided and 
free selection). Not only should the student be able to comprehend aurally 
what he said in dialogues and drills , but slso what he read in. literary 
texts. One participant observed that after weeks of commenting on audio- 
lingual objectives and procedures, he felt everyone was in agreement. 

All the participants were asked to submit recommendations of materials 
that would lead to the acquisition of the audio-lingual-reading objec- 
tive. Titles of texts were taken under consideration. Throu^out the 
course, class time was also devoted to a critique of the Belasco-Valdman 
materials, the performance of the students in the demonstration class, 
and the reading assignments in the texts mentioned above. The last two 
class meetings were spent considering testing materials in listening 
comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. 

Discussion and Recommendations . The participants had no concrete idea 
of what to e:q)ect from the Methods course. Some thought they would be 
given materials to take back to the classroom. Others thought that cur- 
rent textbooks would be considered and recommended. Still others ex- 
pected an historical treatment of different methods of language teaching, 
e.g. de Sauze^ direct method, etc. After learning that the audio-lingual 
approach was to serve as the basis for discussion, soma insisted on exper- 
imental evidence to support statements made by S. Belasco, N. Brooks, R. 
Lado, A. Veldman, etc. Obviously, the substantiation of the audio-lingual 
approach in all its aspects was beyond the scope of the course, and even 
of the Seminar as a whole. 



Some of the participants came to the Seminar with very set, hostile 
attitudes toward the audio-lingual approach and refused to view it fairly 
and with an open mind. Fortunately the majority of participants were amen- 
able to persuasion. This does not mean that they did not challenge or 
criticize audio-lingual techniques and procedures. However, their criti- 
cism resulted from serious reflection and was basically constructive. 

With regard to the former group of participants, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the Seminar will have a beneficial effect on them once they 
return to their home institutions. 

It is very important that the demonstration class teacher and the 
teacher of the Methods course be one and the same person. It was R 

difficult to criticize the techniques used in the demonstration class 
without seeming always critical of the teacher. It would have been 
informative and useful, too, if the participants could have been per- 
suaded to teach once or twice in the demonstration class. Such an 
e:q)erience is often a revelation to someone who has never tried sys- 
tematic pattern practice in the classroom. 

The admittedly delicate situation that obtains when participants 
are colleagues and not students could be handled better if the parti- 
cipants were not placed in front of a desk and the teacher behind it. 

A course such as that in Methods should take the form of a round table. R 
Other courses that are peripherally related to teaching and represent 
"new" or "outside" subject matter may safely be conducted in a regular 
'lassroom situation. Ttie Methods course would benefit also from the 
presence of the psychologist and the linguist, who could take part in R 
the discussion on the same basis as the other participants. 



French Applied Linguistics 



Simon Belasco 



Procedure. This course was designed to show the rationale behind pattern 
practice , as indicated in the Belasco Introduction to the Mfl-nnai of French 
Applied Linguistics by Albert Valdman* In a very general way an attempt 
was made to show the contribution of linguistics to language teaching as 
outlined by W. Moulton, involving formal contrast, structure marking, 
tagmemics, and transformation* Since pattern practice is directly related 
to the slot-class correlation techniques of tagmemics, English-French 
contrastive analysis of basic clause structure was made employing this 
principle. Some of the participants seemed to think the course was 
designed to promote the audio-lingu6J. approach, and some, not convinced 
of .the validity of the approach, appeared to resent the amount of time 
spent on the above procedures. They began to ask questions that were 
obviously designed to require lengthy, time-consuming digressions. This 
seemed manifestly unfair to the others who evinced a real interest in 
what seemed to be a new approach. One of these, who showed a fine com- 
mand of French, even gave a voluntary demonstration. Encouraged by this 
evidence of interest, I tried to put into operation a plan to have each 
participant give a similar demonstration of whatever principle he might 
choose. At this point, what had seemed a lack of receptivity became trans- 
parent, organized obstructionism on the part of a minority, and I must 
confess that I became increasingly irritated at such a display of school- 
boy tactics by a group of colleagues of considerable experience and pre- 
sumed maturity. After several time-consuming incidents the Seminar dir- 
ectors decided to transfer the three uncooperative participants to another 
course similar in nature at the Lin^istic Institute. For the rest of the 



session the course functioned as it should have, free of the former 



interference • 

Despite these incidents much was accomplished in the Applied 
Linguistics course. The demonstrations by the remaining participants 
became progressively more thorough and rigorous. The application of 
pattern practice to the teaching situation was conducted in a very 
knowledgeable fashion. 

Recommendations . I feel certain that the course in Applied Linguis- 
tics affords the greatest insist into New Key procedures. However, 
not all partlcipajits accepted linguistic principles to the same degree 
Some participants felt they were being taught grammar all over again 
and that they were being placed in the same category as beginning laji- 
guage students. There was no necessary correlation between a partici- 
pant’s area of specialization and his attitude toward the Applied Lin- 
guistics course. For example, of two who were both literature special 
ists, one got a lot from the Applied Linguistics course and the other 
got little or nothing. Of two who were presumably linguists, one felt 
that linguistics had no contribution to make to language teaching, 
whereas the other took the opposite view. The fundamental problem In 
such a course is how to put new concepts and attitudes across while 
allowing the participants to preserve a sense of confidence and 
dignity. Other problems are that not all participants have a good 
control of the lajiguage; not all feel secure enough to teach in 
front of their colleagues;, not all are willing to admit that teach- 
ing basic language skills is as important as teaching their spec- 
ialty. For these reasons it mi^t well be that all participeints 
should not be asked to do the same things or take the same courses. 

In the case of linguistics, perhaps both a regular college course 
in Descriptive L-*nguistics and a course in Applied Linguistics 
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could be made available. Many literature specialists never had 
the opportunity to take a course in descriptive linguistics, 
since only courses of jhilological nature were offered in their 
graduate programs. They might see in a descriptive course a 
challenge on a hi^er Intellectual level than in a course in 
Applied Linguistics. It might also be that some participants 
would wish to attend both courses. 

Course Outline and Reading Assignments 

Applied Linguistics Methods 



July 15 


V 31-34 


Partitive 


Structural Drills 


16 






B 37 - 4^1 


July 17 


V 64-67 


Post-nominal adjectives 


* 

s 331-342 


July 20 


V 27-29 


Object pronouns 


B 45-59 


21 






S 359-375 


July 22 


V 68-75 


Prenominal adjectives 


B 107-139 


23 






s 376-395 


July 24 


V 38-41 


Relative pronouns 


B 140-163 


July 27 


V 5-11 


Basic clause structure 


S 395-407 


28 






B 164-179 


July 29 


V 42-46 


Subjunctive 


S 407 - 4 ii 


30 








July 31 


V 56-57 


Mute e 


L I58-I7O5 MLA tests 


Aug. 3 


V 23-25 


Perfect phrases 


B 82-96 


4 






B 97-1065 L 149-157 


Aug. 5 


V 18-21 


Interrogative s 


B 226-239 


6 






L 173-211 


Aug. 7 


V 34-35 


C’est, il est 

1 


B 241-260 


(S) S. 


Saporta. 


Psycholinguistics . 




(V) A. 


Valdman. 


Applied Linguistics: French. 




(B) H. 


Brooks 


Language and Language Learning, 




(L) E. 


Lad . 


Language Teaching?. 
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French Rionology 



Pierre Leon 



The participants received a detailed course outline as well as 
a bibliography. The course had originally been scheduled for five 
45"ininute periods a week. When the course was reduced to two hours 
per week, its content had to be similarly condensed, but it was use- 
fully complemented by four general lectures, open to the public, which 
were planned for the presentation of the most important problems. These 
lectures were given during the first week of the Seminar. Since the dif- 
ferent aspects of the problems to be studied were presented during the 
lectures, the original outline for the course has been somewhat changed. 

!• General lectures ; Teaching of Pronunciation. 

Speaking to an audience representing three linguistic groups- - 
German, Spanish, and French--the problems concerning English 
as opposed to these three languages had to be considered. 

The following matters were treated: 

a. Criticism of old conceptions of atomistic phonetics, 
which emphasized: 

--use of phonetic transcription, 

— problems of articulation, 

— techniques of correction 

Classical methods viewed correction of pronunciation at 
the phonetic level only. Sounds were studied as isolated 
units of the spoken string. 

b. Structural methods: 

--Sounds are no longer considered as isolated enti- 
ties but as integral parts of a meaningful system. Laji- 
guage is taught by means of functional phonetics. 

Corrective phonetics can be based only on lin- 
guistic comparison between the native and the target lan- 
guage. This is shown by numerous examples of interference, 
especially those resulting from a difference in distri- 
bution between the two languages. 
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c. Problems of phonetic corrections 

""These problems must first be considered from the 
•point of view of general features. The most characteristic 
features of Spanish, French, and German, as opposed to Eng- 
lish, were discussed. 

— Technical principles of correction were considered, 
as was a method which would take care of both psycholin- 
guistic 6Uid pedagogical problems. 

d. Rionostylisticss 

— Here, a study of means of ea^ression on a higher 
level was presented. French used as an illustration. 

— In order to illustrate • vore precisely the problems 
of regional accents, levels of style and personal character* 
istics of voice, recordings of actors, comedians, writers, 
and statesmen were played . The pedagogical usefulness of 
such recordings was outlined. 

2. Applied French Rionology 

In this course the attempt was made to stimulate discussion 
rather than to teach ex"cathedra . For ,'iis purpose, the pan:*" 
ticipants were asked to prepare a discussion in advance, with 
the help of the bibliography. The course itself dealt in a 
more detailed way with the different matters brought up in 
the lectures, emptiasizing: 

a. Little-known theoretical notions; 

—articulatory classification of sounds, 

— auditory and psychological reality, 

— acoustic analysis of sounds, 

--linguistic analysis, jdionemic problems, 

— stylistic problems. 

b. The practical side of these questions, considered from the 
point of view of teaching pronunciation; 

— how to use the exercises functionally, 

— what progression to use, 

--how to correct mistakes by means of linguistic, 
articulatory, suid auditory techniques, 

--how to control student progress, 

— how to help students appreciate literary texts by 
analyzing the style; rhythm, impressive meaning 
of the sounds, 

— how to interpret texts according to the indications 
of style; rhythmic effects, intonation, accents, 
etc. 

Certain well-known problems— such as the mute e, liaison, 
orthoepy— "Were studied only from a morph ophonemic point of 
view as phono-stylistic variations. 
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There was net as much discussion as ml^t have been expected. 
The participants seemed more Interested In the expressive use of 
the language (phonostyllstlc problems) than In linguistic aspects 
proper. This fact Is certainly due to the literary rather than 
linguistic nature of their background. 



Course Outline 



WEEK 

First 



TOPICS 

Riyslologlcal notions of 
phonatlon: techniques, 

articulatory classification 
of sounds, vowels, French/ 
English • 

Atomistic phonetics : Isolated 

sounds, articulation, 
ortheopy, transcriptions 
examples of handbooks 
(Jones, Grammont, Tomas). 

Articulatory classification of 
consonants: French/English, 

combinatory phonetics, 
vocalic and consonantal 
assimilations, method of 
correction. 

Comparative phonetics of 
general features ; general 
features, articulation, 
method of correction. 

Review? problems, exercises, 
(transcriptions, diagrams, 
classes), criticisms. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Malmberg, Ia Phonetlque . 
Delattre, Prlnclijes . 

Leon, Problemes de Methode . . . . 



Second General features of French: 

syllabification and rhythm, 
French/English, types of 
exercises. 

General features: accents 

and intonation, French/ 
English. 



ELke, Phonetics. 

Pike, Tone Language . 
Martinet, Traits generaux . 
Fouche, Introduction . 
Straka, Prononclatlon . 



o 






General features: intonation, Valdman, French, 

types of exercises, spoken 

and literary intonation. Delattre, Princiues . 

Morphophonological problems: 
mute e. 

Review: problems, exercises, 

tests. 



Third Morphophonological Delattre, Erinciues. 

problems: liaison. 

Valdman, French . 

Phonological comparison: 

problems of distribution, Leon, Introduction.... 

vowels, Spanish/German/ 

English/French . 

Consonantal distribution: 
general problems, Spanish/ 

Germaji/English /French . 

Problems of distribution 
and Interference from 
English to French. 

Review: problems, 
exercises 



Fourth Phonological system of 

French vowels; Tnaximpl 
system, minimal system, 
phoneme, archiphoneme, 
neutralization . 

Oppositions; minimal pairs, 
paradigmatic level, func- 
tional yield. 

Consonantal oppositions; 
oppositions and contrasts. 

Pattern drills and phonetic 
correction: substitutions 

and transformations, 
paradigmatic levels, 
syntagmatic levels. 

Review: problems, exercises, 
tests. 



Gougenheim, Elements . 

Martinet , Elements . . 

Martinet, La Prononciatlon . 

Malmberg, Systeme s . . . . 

Delattre, ”Un cours d*ex. 
structunux, ” 

Valdman, French . 

Valdman, Drillbook . 

Leon, Exerclces . 
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Fifth 



Sixth 



Acoustical notions; the 
acoustical system of 
French/English vowels, 
formants • 

Vowels from the articulatory, 
acoustic, and linguistic 
points of view: yield and 

information, practical 
application. 

Acoustics of consonants; 
intelligibility and 
information, functional 
yield of consonants. 

Problems of perception; 
gestaltist theory, phone- 
tic method of Saint-Cloud 
criticism, syntagmatic, 
oppositions . 

Review ; pr ob lems , 
exercises, tests. 



Tests; discrimination, 
production. 

The pronunciation class 
and the language lab; 
correction, control, 
fixation. 

Levels of correction; 
from orthophony to 
phonostylistics . 

Rionostylistics : 
analysis and recre- 
ation. 

Review: exercises , 

tests. 



Delattre , "Un triangle 
acoustique . . . . " French 
Review . 

Jakob son-Halle, Fundamentals 
Malmberg, Structural Linguistics . 
Lafon, Tests . 

Lafon, Message. . . . 

Martinet, Elements . 



Lado, "Phonemic s . . . . " 

Lado, Language Testing . 

Delattre, "Testing Students* 
Progress. . . ." 

Leon, Laboratoire de langues 
et correction . . . . 

Companys, Rionetique et 
Dhonologie francaise . 

Leon, "Phonostylistique , " in 
Laboratoire . . . . 

Marouzeau, Precis . « . . 

Sauvagoet , Les •precedes . • . . 

Leon, Introduction . . . . 



Guiraud, La stylistique 
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The Teaching of French Literature 
Fernand Vial 

participation in the Seminar for College Teachers of French, 
Danish and German, which I faced with some trepidation, was a chal- 
lenging but a satisfying experience. Although I came to the Seminar 
theoretically only as a teacher of literature, my status soon acquired 
a new dimension because of the fact that I was the only staff member 
to live in McNutt Quadrangle, in close contact with the participants. 

It was thus possible for the French Group to have lunch together regu- 
larly and even the two who had apartments in town Joined us almost 
every day. We frequently had dinner together also; we took walks in 
the evenings and on weekends and even organized several meetings and 
dinners. If I seem to put unusual stress on these extra-academic mat- 
ters it is because I feel that, in the present context, they are really 
important. They show, I think, that there was established from the 
beginning an atmosphere of simplicity and cordiality which carried over 
into the academic field. Our discussion and talks at these informal 
get-togethers bore most of the time on academic matters and served to 
complete, on another plane, many points touched upon in the Seminar it- 
self. From the first meeting xn class, I told the participants, but 
more important I tried tr how by my attitude in and out of class, that 
there would not be a master-student relationship among us, but rather 
a relationship among colleagues who came together to discuss their common 
e:rperiences, their problems, to try to arrive together at some solution 
valid for all. 

The Fart ic inants . The nine participants in the French Seminar were. 



with one exception, either very well or well -prepared in French liter- 
ature. The exception had h»2en concerned exclusively with linguistics 
and, in the beginning, showed only a slight interest in literature. 

One of the participants had a superior preparation acquired in the 
United States and abroad. All but two had either traveled or studied 
in France. There was, however, no uniformity in their preparation 
except to the extent that all of them, in the various universities they 
had attended, had been taught the history of literature rather than 
literature itself. Several of the participants confessed to me that they 
had never had a really good course in French literature. I believe 
that they all came to the Seminar with a high degree of motivation and 
a real eagerness to learn and to improve themselves. Their attitude 
with me was always one of receptivity, openness, willingness to test 
new ideas and new methods. This early favorable in^ression created by 
the participants was borne out by developments, with one exception. 

The Program of the Course in Literature . The program of the course in 
literature, as it appears in the appended syllabus, was originally divi- 
ded into two unequal parts. The first was a theoretical presentation of 
the problems of literary criticism and particularly an explanati OjIA of ^ll0 
latest theories, psychological, psychoanalytical, sociological, "char- ' 
acter-ology/* etc . It was intended that this presentation would occupy 
about the first week of the Seminar. The second and much longer part 
was to deal with practical problems encountered in an actual class in 
French literature, specifically in a survey. This program was submitted 
to the participants at our first meeting and I asked them for their sug- 
gestions as to the practicality of such a plan, possible improvements and 
inclusion of other material. It was further stated that there was nothing 
rigid and definitive about this program and that it could very well be 
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modified as we went along and as circumstances would dictate. As it 
turned out, this so-called theoretical presentation elicited such a 
• strong interest among the participants that it extended over two 
weeks. But it also ceased to be strictly theoretical since we discussed 
the applications and utilizations of these various theories in the teach- 
ing of literature, first of all, as far as the attitude of the teacher 
toward the literary work was concerned, and, second, as to the comimini- 
cation of that new approach to the class itself. We spent some time also 
on the integration of the Lanson method, in which all of them had been 
trained, into new concepts of literary criticism. As a result of this 
rearrangement, some of the matters scheduled for the second, third, and 
fourth weeks had to be contracted into a shorter time. The time allotted 
for the demonstration classes was also extended. 

The Seminar in French Literature . As stated before, the participants 
were informed that this would not be a class but a meeting during which 
participants would exchange their views and discuss their problems. 

There would be no ex cathedra pronouncements. Therefore they were free 
to interrupt at any time, to ask questions, to disagree, to criticize. 

In fact, they were encouraged to do so without, however, allowing our 
meetings to degenerate into a disorderly and pointless free-for-all. 

Each topic for discussion was announced and decided upon the day before 
and fell id. thin the syllabus accepted at the beginning. The only var- 
iation was in the amount of time allotted for each discussion. The ses- 
sions were conducted in a relaxed atmosphere, without tension. The par- 
ticipants did, in fact, participate. They asked frequent questions, par- 
ticularly when we discussed the latest theories in literary criticism, 
of which most of them were ignorant. I gave them the e:qplanation and 







justification for each theory, the literature on the subject, the 
dissertations written as an application of these theories. 

We examined in detail a syllabus for a survey course in French 
literature which I submitted to \hem, distributing a copy to each of 
them. In the distribution of the matters covered I made allowances 
for an average and a superior class. After much discussion we came to 
an agreement on the sub jer ' j which could be realistically covered in 
such a survey and the texts which could be read and become the subjects 
of an ej^lication de texte". Then we discussed the question of methcd 
in the conduct of such a class, the presentation of the subject, what 
to include and how to integrate the necessary history of literature 
with a study in depth of the texts themselves. This seemed to be the 
problem which preocci^ied the participants. I then gave them a detailed 
demonstration of an explication of an essay of Montaigne, which we had 
agreed to put into the program. The demonstration, being directed at 
a class of sophomores, occupied three sessions. The participants had 
the text under their eyes, with the notes I had added to the text and 
with an indication of the topics I would treat in connection with that 
text; namely, stoicism and epicurism in the sixteenth century, rationalism 
Montaigne *s education, the idea of nature. The participants were invited 
to write their criticisms and observations of my presentation; these I 
read to the class and commented on in the next two sessions. Two of the 
participants gave me a particularly intelligent comment on my demonstra- 
tion. I had no problem in obtaining the participants* collaboration in 
a series of demonstrations and they submitted equally well to a scru- 

I 

tiny of their presentations similar to the one that I had myself accepted 
and solicited. I asked them therefore to choose among the topics included 
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in the Syllabus a subject which each one of them would then present to 
the Seminar as a demonstration of a survey class. I appointed at the 
same time a participant as the special critic of another participant; 
the critic would have to prepare the subject rather thoroughly and give 
his observations at the following meeting. This procedure was adoptea 
by the participauits , who adhered to it faithfully. Each one of them 
had forty-five minutes to present his subject; at the next meeting his 
particular critic would give his opinion; the entire class was then 
invited to offer its criticism and I would conclude by giving my crit- 
icism both of the presentation and of the criticisms. Each participant 
was responsible for choosing a particular text for "explication" 

(within the matters of the syllabus) and having it reproduced and dis- 
tributed to the other members of the class. 

The lessons as planned ran smoothly, without disorder, without hurt 
feelings and in a real feeling of comradeship. We had to make only a 
minor change, due to the tenrporary absence of one participant, who 
could not give his demonstration on the day it was planned. What the 
participants found more difficult was to resist the temptation to show 
their erudition and to abide by the program; that is, to give a class 
as they would to students in a survey course. To make that class more 
realistic and furnish an example, in my own demonstration I sometimes 
called on members of the Seminar as follows; "Sophomore X, *Que signifie 
ce mot?’" It was an e:^ression that Professor X, of course, knew very well 
but which "Sophomore X" may well not have known. The participants did like- 
wise and called on "Sophomore Y" or "Sophomore Z" for similar explanations. 
In my presentation, my first topic, which I called a class within a class, 
was to give them what, in my mind, should be the minimum requirements. 
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that is, the minimum of hooks to he read before the teacher would he 
knowledgeable enough on the subject to teach it objectively. I asked 

each of the participants to do likewise at the beginning of each demon- 

0 

stration both for the benefit of the teacher (myself) and the other 
participants, though not for the students the^nselves . There was some 
disagreement at first on the amount of preparation I indicated as being 
necessary. However, they were soon reconciled when I explained that this 
was, in my mind, a preparation extending over several years, that many 
of the works included would, or should, have been read in the Graduate 
School, and they would improve that preparation each year by adding to 
their knowledge. Most of the participants gave a good performance and 
some of them gave excellent demonstrations. 

There were a few unexpected developments in the course of the session 
which necessitated some slight deviations from the program or at least 
some char.ges in ei^phasis. For instance, the participants evinced a con- 
siderable interest in the following points, which I had not considered 
important; l) the texts to be used to read the complete works, or, in 
the case of poetry, the texts in which to find the poems selected; 2) 
the methods of testing students on the assigned readings. I therefore 
spent more time than I had anticipated on these problems. I had. fortu- 
nately brought along several, collections of French texts, some of them 
entirely unknown to the participants; such as, the collection Expliauez- 
Soi, or the collection Classiques France . We discussed the merits of 
these and other collections, and of the special text within these col- 
lections which we had selected for our survey course. I also gave them 
some exrjiples of quizzes, oral and written, on the subjects discussed. 
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Course Outline 



WEEK STBJECT 

First Theoretical Problems 



Second 



theoretical Problems (cont.) 






What Is literature; Literature 
as 8 U 1 e 3 q>resslon of meui and of 
life at a given period. 



Modern theories of literary 
criticism; psychological and 
characterology; sociological 
and psychoanalysis. 

Questions of forms and style. 

Literatxire and civilization. 



Auerbach; Mimesis 
Wellek; Theory of Literature 
Brunetiere; Evolution de la 
Critique 

Morize; Problems and Method of 
Literary History 
Lanson; Methodes de 1 *hlstolre 
lltteralre 

Le Senne; Tralte de caracter- 
ologle 

Poulet; Etudes sur le temns 
humaln 

Histolre des lltteratures . 
collection de la Pleide 
"Culture in Language Learning" 



Literary criticism; subjective 
versus objective criticism. 
Biographical method; Sainte-Beuve . 
Bibliographical method ; Brunetiere . 
Literary history; Lanson. 



Third 



Practical Problems 

a) The preparation of the teacher; 
^familiarity with the lang\iage, 
the country, the people, customs, 
history, and geography; art and 
civilization. 

b) The preparation of the student; 
degree of proficiency required 
for l) general course; 2 ) period 
courses. 

Content courses after a) one- 
year college language course; 

b) two-year college course; 

c) composition and conversation 
courses. 



MacAllister; The PreiJaration of 
College Teachers, MLA; Pre- 
paration of College FL 
Teachers, Northeast Language 
Conference, I96I. 

Doran; "Preparing Students for 
Literature , " French Review , 
Oct., 1963, pp. 81-83. 



Vial.; Deux nonvelles de Jules 
Romaln . 

Lite; Pecheur d * Islande ^Holt) 
Rolland, Romain; L*aube v.nolt) 



Texts of modern French literature 
to be used in language courses. 

Degree of proficiency in under- 
standing, speaking, writing. 
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? 



General courses, are they necessary? 
for a) non-majors? b) majors? 

Special general courses for majors. 



Organization of a general course; 
where to start and what to include. 

Course given entirely in the 
language. 

Syllabus for a general course; 
entire works versus anthologies. 
Critique of anthologies most 
commonly used. 



Northeast Language Conference, 
195^^ "The Role of Lit- 
erature in the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages" 

Bishop; Survey of French Liter - 
ature 

Alden; Introduction to French 
Masterpieces ^ 

Clouard; Anthologie de la llt - 
terature frangalse 



Fourth Fractlcal Problems 

a) Period courses; must they 
follow a general course? 

Syllabi for period courses; 
XVIth century; XVUth; 
milth; XIXth; XXth. 

Texts to be read by students; 
entire works? whirh? how? 

b) Genre courses; drama, 
novel, poetry, criticism. 

^llabi for such courses. 

Texts to be read by students. 

Special Practical Problems 

The laboratory as an aid to 
the study of literature; which 
works are more suitable? 

Literary history through texts 
rather than vice versa; neces- 
sity of maintaining the contin- 
uity of literature. 

Recitation; memory work; 
learning by heart. 

Advantages and inconveniences of 
class participation in dis- 
cussions; in French. 

Reports; oral, written, in 
French. 



Jas inski; Histoire de la lltter - 
ature frangaise 

Clouard; Histoire de la lltter - 
ature frangaise depuis le 
symbolisme . . . . 

Lanson; Esouisse d*une histoire 
de la tragedle frangaise 



Exan^les ; 

Verlaine; "Le Ciel est par 
dessus le toit" Lumen 
^Goldsmith 1-257 
Valery; "Cimetiere marin" 
FLD 8l Goldschmit 




Tests; quizzes^ oral or written; 
what form of questions. 



Fifth 

Sixth Demonstration Classes 

a) By teacher, 

b) By participants. 



Example of at least one critical 
edition; Lanson; Lettres 
Tjhilosophiques 

Momet; La Nouvelle Helofse 
les Provinciales 
Barkekausen; Lettres Persanes 
Use of "livres de poche"? 

Use of annotated editions? 

Varioxis collections; 

Les classiques de la civili- 
sation francalse . Didier 
Classiques de France, Hachette 
Expliquez-mol , Foucher 
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German Teaching Methods and Materials 
KLaus A« Mueller 

Description of the Program . The German methods and materials class 
consisted of two sections; one, the teachi.ig of the demonstration 
class; and two, the discussions of methods and materials in the teach- 
ing of German on the college level. The demonstration class met each 
day from 8:30 to 9sl5 and the discussion seminar followed daily from 
9:15 to 10:00 a.m. The participants of the German section also visited 
the Spanish demonstration class, a beginning Gennan class (lOl), and 
a third semester class (201 ) in the regular Indieuia University summer 
session. 

The demonstration class consisted of 15 volunteer students aged 
Ik to 37* Ibe teaching materials used in the demonstration class were 
the new college German materials by Alan DuVal, KLaus A. Mueller and 
Herbert Wiese which will be published by Random House, Inc., during 
1965* These materials were piloted during the last three years at 
several colleges of the Associated Colleges of the Midwest and resulted 
from a four-year foreign language research program to in5>rove the teach- 
ing of foreign languages at the college level. 

The volunteer students of the demonstration class met three times 
a week for additional forty-five minute periods with a native infor- 
mant for further drill. The informant observed all demonstration 
classes to enable him to take note of the difficulties of individual 
students. The language lab was available to the students six days a week 
on a library-type basis. Lab assignments were made following each per- 
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iod of classroom instruction. These assignments of drills and exercises 
■which are closely integrated -with the class -work resulted in students 
being able to pace and test themselves in the lab following each class 
period, and in this manner differences in individual learning rates -were 
minimized. 

Some participants volunteered to teach the demonstration class for 
limited portions of a period to demonstrate certain techniques. 

The first part of each discussion period consisted of a critique 
and discussion of the demonstration class Just observed. The second 
part consisted of discussions of selected topics covering the entire 
range of teaching German on the college level, but "VTith special empha- 
sis on problems and concerns of the beginning and intennediate levels. 

A list of topics covered is attached as Annex 1. 

All eleven participants of the Seminar reacted positively to both 
the demonstration class and the discussion periods follo'wing the demon- 
stration. Every participant contributed actively to the discussion. 

Some participants contributed considerably more than others. 

At the begii:ning of the Seminar in methods and materials I asked 
the participants to submit a list of the teaching materials which they 
are presently using in theii classes. This data furnished valuable 
information and ■was used during our discussions. A copy of this list 
is attached as Annex 2 to this report. 

The participants ■were at first somewhat reticent in assuming active 
roles in the Seminar, although they did always participate actively in 
discussion, as was noted above. When first asked whether they would like 
to teach a portion of the demonstration class, most of them indicated they 
would not. Finally, four of the eleven participants actually did teach 



portions of "ths dsinons'tra.'tion class* As "the Seminar progressed^ par ~ 

ticipants became more and more active and outspoken, and in consequence 

0 

benefited to a greater extent from the program. 

There was a lack of homogeneity among the participants. Some came 
from large universities, supervising large numbers of instructors and 
teaching assistants; some came from small colleges. In one instance, 
the participant would supervise 60 teachers teaching beginning and inter- 
mediate German, while another participant would supervise only two or 
three on this level. More importantly, the level of sophistication of 
the participants regarding teaching methodology, knowledge of applicable 
research, teaching ability and experience, and proficiency in German 
varied greatly. (One participant could not speak or write German with 
grammatical correctness.) Despite this situation, the morale of the 
group was very high. They benefited not only from our presentations 
and discussions, but also from being able to exchange information regard- 
ing their own programs and teaching practices. Often spirited discussion 
concerning challenges to present practices and curricula contributed to 
the broadening of viewpoints and critical evaluation of existing pro- 
grams and materials. 

I would like to state most emphatically that I believe that only 
by training future foreign language teachers adequately can we overcome 
poor teaching and inadequate programming. Since much of the training 
of future teachers takes place in colleges and universities, it makes 
more sense to initiate training and special programs for college pro- 
fessors who super'/ise or conduct teacher-training courses than to 
keep on organizing and conducting remedial institutes for secondary- 
school and other foreign -language teachers. Let*s train our future 
foreign language teachers adequately in colleges and universities in 
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the first place, and direct the emp>.asis toward that level through 
special programs such as this summer Seminar, 



Guidelines for College Programs in German Language 

by the members of 

the German Methods and Materials section of the Seminar 



1. Our objective is the development of all four basic language skills 
to the highest possible degree. In order to achieve this end, we recom- 
mend a minimum sequence of two years for those students beginning German 
in college. Special-purpose courses such as "Scientific German" should, 
accordingly, play no part in the curriculum of the first two years. 

2. An audio-lingual teaching approach should be used. We are convinced 
that, after a carefully planned sequence of two years of language instruc- 
tion, students taught by this method will show greater facility in all 
four skills than those taught by traditional methods. 



3. Grammatical structures should be presented inductively. The first 
year should be devoted to developing mastery of high-frequency structures, 
jv/ithin limited lexical range. The less common and more involved patterns 
should be treated only in the second year of the program. Adequate pro- 
vision should be made for systematizing the student *s knowledge of the 
language at appropriate intervals. In addit- r/ to this systematization, 
the student should have available a reference grammar section with an 



extensive system of cross-references to tne materials used. 

We recognize that there are considerable differences in learning 



rates, a fact which instructional procedures must take into account. 
Accordingly, foreign language departments should consider the following; 

a) The grouping of classes into homogeneous ability groups 
by the use of tests which predict language ability. 

b) Proficiency tests to regroup classes periodically according 
to current ability levels. 
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c) A more flexible use of the language laboratory, 
and eventual utilization of pedagogically sound 
programmed materials. 

d) Multi -track programs, with fast and slow tracks 
to enable students to proceed at a pace commen- 
surate with their abilities. 

5« Students should be placed according to demonstrated ability rather 
than number of semester hours or years of study. In view of the increas- 
ing length of sequences in high schools , we recommend the use of place- 
ment tests at every level. 

6. The language learner should unquestionably be exposed to spoken 
forms before written forms. There is, however, no evidence that exten- 
sive pre-reading instruction is either necessary or desirable for stu- 
dents beginning the study of German on the college level. The control 
of phonology and intonation must instead be considered a long-range 
goal which requires systematic attention throughout the basic two-year 
sequence . 

7* We recommend five contact hours for both the first and the' second 
year. This recommendation is accompanied by an urgent plea to text- 
book authors to give the same attention to second-year audio-lingual 
materials as they now give to those for the first year. Furthermore, 
the audio-lingual materials should form a homogeneous whole throughout 
the first two years. 

8. The texts for the first year should contain reading material care- 
fully selected for simplicity of vocabulary and structure. Original 
(unadapted) literary works, poems, anecdotes and short stories should 
be included, provided they meet these standards. More extensive and 
more challenging readings should constitute the basis of the second- 
year program. For this reason and for the reason stated in paragraph 
3^ namely, that the study of basic structures should be continued into 




the second year, we recommend that the use of traditional review gram- 
mars be discontinued. At the end of the second year the student should 
have a full and active mastery of the basic patterns and forms of the 
fo-^eign language and of a sizable high-freq.uency vocabulary. With the 
aid of a dictionary he should be able to read anything within the scope 
of his intellectual ability. 

9 . The foreign lujiguage departrent should have primary responsibility 
for the preparation of prospective foreign langruage teachers. This pro- 
i^am must include a required methods course tau^t by an experienced 
-jmber of the department, as well as closely supervised practice teaching 
(ill cooperation with :he education department). The training of every 
foreign language teacher must include a period of lesidence and study 

in the coun xj of the foreign laiiguage. 

10. We recommend that all prospective teachers become acquainted with 
major research projects ana findings in the field of teaching method- 
ology and materials and t'.ij.t they be encouraged to engage in research 
in this field. 

11. We must test what v/a tea-n. Accordingly, audio-lingiaal performance 
must be tested and graded as '^arefully as performance in the other skills. 
Speaking perfonnance in the classroom must be one of the criteria for 
determining the student’s grade. 

12. Use of English! We recommend that classroom hoTirs be devoted almost 
exclusively to using the foreign langi'age. The scrambling of English and 
the foreign language throughout, the class period is espec^L. Ily detrimental 
to the development of audio-lingual skills and should oe avoided. The 
use of English by the teacher for the purpose of explanation should be 
limited to brief periods at the beginning or end of the class hour, pre- 



ferably the latter. 



13* We consider the lah an indispensable part of the instructional pro- 
cess. It is not desirable to have students practice in lock-step fashion 
in the laboratory. Where possible, lab work should be on a library-type 
basis to enable students to pace themselves. ^Lab work, however, should 
be require®! of all students. If lab work must be scheduled, five periods 
a week for beginners and as many periods as available for intermediate 
students are reccamnended. The laboratory is the place for practice and 
'*over learning, ” not for introducing new basic material. The integration 
of laboratory and classroom work is of paramount iii5>ortance . 
l4. Writing should begin early in the first semester and should cover 
material previously heard, spoken and read. It should start with dic- 
tations and memorized dialogues and progress to exercises on structure 
and then to reports. These should, at first, be simple variations of 
materials mastered orally. 

In addition to the specific recommendations made above, we sub- 
scribe to the suggestions and practices advocated in "The Preparation 
of College Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages," a conference report 
prepared and edited by Archibald T. MacAllister. 
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ANNEX I 
Course Outline 



!• Pre-reading instruction 

2. Problems and objectiv<js of the first phase of the beginning course 
(correction, pace, mastery, etc.) 

The use of English (problems of interference) 

The use of visual and tactile aids 

5* Suprasegmental phonemes 

6. Non-linguistic aspects 

Faralanguage 
Klneslcs 

?. Transition and introduction to reading and writing 
8. Function and problems of translation 
9* Audio-lingual instruction without a lab 

10. Language laboratories— types and operation 

11. Pronunciation clinics 

12. Pattern drills— types and function 

13 • Survey of presently used and newly developed teaching materials 

1^. Teaching and learning aspects 

a. "overlearning" 

b. memorization 

c . drilling 

d . perception drills 

e. practice drills 

f . application drills 

g. dialogues— directed dialogues 

h. reading selections 

i. conversations 

j. use of question-answer drills 

k. recombination exercises 

15 . Culture (anthropological, literary, etc.) 

16 . Introduction of literature (reading for meaning— style) 

t 

17 . Testing and evaluation (skills) 
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V. 



I 




v' 



/ 

I 



19. 

20 . 
21 . 



22 . 



23. 

2k. 

25. 

26. 

27. 
^8. 

29. 

30. 



Composition 

Dictation 

Intermediate euid advanced courses 

Programmed learning 

Aptitude tests 

Placement tests 

Psychological tests 

Experimental designs 

Experimental treatments 

Production of new teaching materials 

Making of recordings 

The use of films, slides, filmstrips 

Demonstration teaching by participants 
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ANNEX II 



Elementary German — Texts and other data used by participants 



Name and 
Schools 


Basic Text 


Auxiliary Materials 


Statistics . 
of Classes; 


Bachimont 
U. of Puget 
Sound 


Ellert A. Heller, 
German One 


V. Hofe, ^ Wandel der 
Jahre and tapes 


Size 1 30 

Sect; 3 
Instr : 3 


Harris 
U. of Calif. 
Berkeley 


I. Rehder-Twaddell , German 
II. " " , German 

III. Cochran, German Grammar 
rV* Lederer, KL* Aufsatsbuch 

Roman Numerals refer IV- 
to Semesters 


Ryder-McConnick, Lebendige 
Literatur, I, pt. 1; II,pt.2,l. 
Mathieu-Stern , Audioling. Dr. 
Remarque, Zeit zum leben, 
Brecht , Kalendergeschichten , 
Schnitzler, 3“Anatol 
(texts chosen by Prof, ^fenn, 
Hoffmanthal, Boeck, Stroeb, 

Vom Alltag zur Literatur) 


Size* l8 
Sect; i+5-55 
Instr; ^5-55 


Kurth 

Johns 

Hopkins 


a) Davis -Hawkes et. al. 
Deutsch, A Split-Level 
Approach 

b) Rehder-Tv/addell, 
Verstehen und Sprechen 


Elem. Science Reader 
Fabrizious, Wer zuletzt lacht 
Ryder-McC, Lebendige Literatur 

(Conversation) 


Size;. 10-15 
Sect; . 10 
Instr; 8-10 


Horvay 
Illinois 
State U. 


Lehmann, Active German 


American Book Company 
Readers, (3 cont. hrs. 
1 lab. hr. per week) 


Size: 25 

Sect; h 

Instr; 2 


Langs joen 
Gustavus 
Adolphus C. 


Lehmann, Active German 


V. Hofe, Im V/andel der Jahre 
(songs) 


Size; 25 
Sect; 3"^ 

Instr; 2 


Norwood 
U. of Wise on- 
sin, Milwaukee 


Lehmann, Active German 
1st semester 
Lehmann, Rev. and Progr. 
2nd semester 


American Book Co. Readers 
(2nd sem. , ca. 3, Einstein, 
etc . ) 


Size; 25 
Sect; 9 

Instr; 6 


Prange 
Aquinas C. 


Schul z -Gre isbach , 
Sprachlehre ft£r Aus lender 
Grundstufe 


aiVange, A Short German 
Grammar 

Lang. Lab, Reporter in 
Deutschland 


Size; 25 
Sect; k 

Instr: 3 


Soos 

Jamestown 

College 


Goedsche-Spajin Deutsch 
ftCr Amerikaner 


A.B.C. Graded Readers 


Size; 15 
Sect; 1 

Instr ; 1 


Stout 

Purdue 

Univ. 


Schmidt -Radner, Beginning 
Gennan with Films 


A.B.C. Readers: Sutter, 

Steuben, Schweitzer, Ein- 
stein, Mann. 


Size:, 25 
feet; 20 
Instr; .13 


Capp 

U. of Detroit 


Fehlau, Fundamental 


Reporter in Deutschland 


Size; 23 


German 


2nd semester 


Moore 
U. of 

Hawaii 

. 


Hugo MCfller, Deutsch 
Erstes Buch 


3 cont. hours 
3 lab. hours (20 min. ) 


Size; 30 
Sect; 8 

Instr ; 5 
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Second Year (intermediate) German 



Institution 


Basic Texts 


Auxiliary Materials 


Statistics 


Univ. of 
Paget Sound 
Bachlmont 


Pfeffer, German Rev. 
Grammar 

Conversational Manual 


Steinhauer, Kulturlese- 
buch f. Anf finger (let. 
sem.) Loram, Aus unserer 
Zeit (and other coll.) 
Laboratory voluntary 


Sizei 25 
Sect: 3 

Instr: 3 


U. of Calif. 
Harris 


(varies greatly) 

Remaraue, Zeit zu leben, 
Brecht, Kalendergeschichten, 
Der Gute Msnsch von Sezuan, 
etc. 


(Schnitzler, Mann) 
Stroeb , Vom Alltag 
z. Lit, (lab. vol.) 


Size! 20 
Sect: l8 

Instr: 20 


Johns 

Hopkins 

Ku2^th 


Loram, Cuerschnitt 
Hielps, German Scientific Her. 
Bergethon, Grammar for Reading 
Dffirrenmatt, Die Pajine (uned.) 
Langenscheidt . WSrterbuch 


Conversation: 

Neuse, Vom Bild zum 
Wort. (lab. limited) 


Sizet l8 
Sect: . 10 
Instr: 5 


111. State U. 
Horvay 


(does not teach 2nd year) 






Gustavus 
Adolphus C. 
Langs joen 


Lehmann, Review and Progress 
JfcCluny, Lesen und HSren 


Remarque , Zeit zu leben; 
Brecht, Kalendergeschichten : 
and Newspaper articles 
Lab required 


Size: 20 

Sect: 3 

Instr: 1 


U. of Wise. 
Norwood 
(Milwaukee ) 


Im Geist der Gegenwart 
Heiteres und Ernstes 


Brechtj Ealendergeschichteni 
Durrenmatt , Richter und Hen~ 
ker; Keyserling. 


Size:. 15 
Sect: o 

Instr: 4 


Aquinas C. 
Erange 


Schulz-Griesbach, 

MLttelstufe 

i 


Weekly, overseas air-m. 
ed. Die Welt. Fabrizious, 

Wer zuletzt lacht 

Goes, Unruhige Nacht 
(Scientific German f. 
Science Students) 


Size: 30 

Sect: 2 

Instr ; 1 


Jamestown C. 
Soos 


Flyght, Rev. German 


McCluny, Lesen und H6*ren 
(2nd Sem. ) lab required 


Size! 25 
Sect: 1 

Instr: 1 


Purdue U. 


Faustus 

Remarque, Drei Kameraden 
Beethoven, Heine, Nibel. 


lab. req. in 3rd. sem. 


Sizet 25 
Sect: . 12 
Instr: 8 


U. of Detroit 
Capp 


4 cred. hrs. 

2 hrs. Rev. Gram. 


2 hrs. reader 

(no lab for 2nd year) 


Sizei 30 
Sect: 5 

Instr: k 


U. of Hawaii 
Moore 


Heiteres und Ernstes 1. sem 
Teufels General 2. " 

Roessler, Rev. Gram. 1 a. 2 
Intermed. Science 3“3 
Selected Readings f. Science 


3 contact hours 
3 labs (20 min. ) 
tapes 
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German Am>lled Linguistics 
M. S, Beeler 
Bart I 

There is no question in my mind at all of the vast need for the 
kind of program which is represented by the Seminar. I speak as a 
meniber of the German profession, and I say that in my experience and 
in my opinion the amount of attention paid in the traditional training 
of graduate students in this field of German to their professional 
conpetence as teachers , of language, of culture, and even of litera- 
ture is minimal. In my department the emphasis on literature, literary 
history, and criticism, and what the Germans call "Geistesgeschichte” 
or history of ideas Just about excludes any serious attention being 
paid to the training of language teachers as language teachers. Bart 
of the reason for this state of affairs may be the dominance in Amer- 
ican departments of German of persons born and trained in Germany or 
other Central European countries, or American scholars who have been 
tra-ned by such persons. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that eight of the eleven participants in the German section of our 
Seminar are either European born or trained, or both, a percentage much 
higher, I suspect, than is true for the French or Spanish sections. 

Many of these eleven people are, it appears, in, or close to, their 
forties; and some of them are not overly receptive to being asked to 
rethink their ideas about language and grammar. I should think it whol- 
ly desirable, therefore, that in addition to introducing those now in 
charge of Lower Division language instruction to notions of Aodiolingual 
techniques and their rationale, a serious and intensive program be devel 
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oped, either with government or with foundation support, to train as R 

many persons along these lines (those who are committed to careers in 
college language departments) as have been exposed, at a different 
level, to new ideas through the NDEA institutes in the past five or 
six years. And as in the case of the NDEA institutes, I think some 
attention should be given to the possibility of offering (to persons R 

who have completed their Hi#D.*s but have not accepted appointment in 
universities) a course of training lasting the whole of exi academic 
year. This would have the double merit of affording enough time to 
give a thorough training in applied linguistics, in methodology, in 
practice teaching, in the psychology of language learning, in the for- 
eign culture and its history, etc.; and of making persons who had 
completed such a course much more vaJ-uable in the academic market place. 

To Judge from comments I have heard from my fellow chairmen of German 
departments around the country, such persons are in short supply and 
in great demand. Six weeks of training is good, and long overdue, and 
those who have had it and have profited from it will assuredly be of 
much enhanced usefulness to their home departments and their home univer- 
sities; but much more is needed. I think that the curriculum in our 
Seminar has on the whole been admirably designed and, as fair as I can 
Judge, well taught. What we need is more time and younger and more R 

receptive "participants." 



Part II 

Here there follows an account of the course (l must call it that, 
rather than a discussion group or a seminar) which I have been giving. 
The principles I have kept in mind in planning the conduct of these 
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twenty-nine sessions have been the following. I have for the most part 
lectured informally (without notes), constantly inviting comment and 
criticism, and just as constantly addressing queries to the group intended 
to shock them into a realization that the unexamined notions about gram- 
mar which they have been using as a basis for their own teaching may not 
be as sound as they imagine. I have attended Mr. Mueller’s demonstra- 
tion class, and attenrpted to give the people a theoretical foundation 
for the procedures there exemplified. I have constantly urged upon 
these people the necessity of having a good knowledge not only of the 
structure of German — the target language — but also of that of English, 
and have spent a good deal of time discussing this latter; notions instilled 
during secondeay education are tenacious. The nature and relevance of 
contrastive grammar have been constantly emphasized. The usefulness of a 
familiarity with the linguistic structures of both languages in the 
constructing of pattern practice drills has not been overlooked. I 
have introduced a good, many technical terms, but I have not insisted 
upon the necessity of mastering them. 

Here, then, follows a detailed breakdown of the allotment of time 
to the various subjects. 

June 25 Opening remarks; The nature of Applied Linguistics and of this 
course. Some indications of bibliography. 

June 26 Some basic ideas about phonetics. 

June 29 The phonetics of consonants. 

June 30 Rionemics . 

July 1 The contrastive phonology of English and German; consonants. 

July 2 Special teaching problems; German /l/, /r/, /x/. 

July 3 Rionotactics. 

July 6 How to describe the phonetics of vowels. 

July 7 



The vowels of German. 
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July 8 The vowels of English 

July 9 The vowels of English, continued. (Some problems of rhyme in 

English and German verse were discussed. 

July 10 German and English vowels contrasted. (15 or 20 minutes were 
devoted to a discussion of the relative amount of emphasis 

which can, or ou^t to be, placed upon teaching a good pro- 

nunciation.) 

July 13 Stress in English and German. 

July Ik Intonation and juncture in English and German. 

July 15 Basic notions of morphological analysis. 

July l6 Morphs, allomorphs, and morphemes. 

July 17 Some derivational patterns. 

July 20 The fit of the writing systems in English and German— Gramma- 
tical gender. 

July 21 The parts of speech. 

July 22 The inflection of nouns, in English and German. 

July 23 Noun inflection continued. Discussion of the nature of case 
systems . 

July 2k The notion of "correctness" in language. 

July 27 The inflections of pronouns and adjectives. The syntax of the 
German cases. 

July 28 The desirability (or lack thereof) of explicitly teaching gram' 
mar as grammar to college students of foreign languages. 



July 29 Morphology of the verb, German and English. 

July 30 Morphology and syntax of the verb. 

Aug. 3 Some notions of generative grammar. 

Aug. 4 Transformations and their application to language teaching. 

Aug. 5 The history of linguistics in this country in the past genera- 

tion, and its relevance to language teaching. 



o 
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Concluding Remarks 

Two textbooks \rere used: (l) W, G. Moulton, The Sounds of English 

Germ^. The participants were asked to read all except the last chap- 
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ter of this excellent work. (2) P. Jorgensen, German Grammar , two 
vols. The students were asked to read selected parts of this work, 
which has the advantage of having been written by neither an Amer- 
ican nor a German; it is wholly descriptive, and is full of stimula- 
ting ideas about German, most of which gure refreshing if all are not, 

in my opinion, wholly sound. 

I 

At the beginning of the Seminar I had intended to ask each of the 
participants to present to the group a brief report on a topic which 
would then be made the subject of a general discussion. This idea, 
however, proved to be impracticable after it had been broached to the 
group, and was not implemented. 




Ill 



The ^teaching of German Literature 
Robert Browning 

The work undertaken by this group followed fairly closely a 
Topical Outline distributed in advance to the group. Our purpose was 
to identify problems connected with the announced topic and to seek 
solutions to them. It wss emphasized from the outset that active par- 
ticipation on the part of all members of the group was essential to the 
success of our undertaking. 'Hie attitude of the group leader was not 
entirely impartial. He took the stand throughout that our first duty 
to our students is to interest them in the work of literature itself, 
not in questions of biography, literary or social history, philosophy 
and so on that may be somehow connected with it "What does the poet 
say and how does he say it? This should be our central concern and the 
concern we should try to convey to our students. Other avenues of 
investigation, though not illegitimate in themsel/es, are liable to 
represent avenues of escape from the work itself — a way out rather 
than a way in. 

Hie lirst Week . We began with an examination and 'Title ism of the 
proposed agenda. Hie participants were asked to make suggestions 
for emendations and to propose in writing topics uhat they would 
particularly like to have discussed. None were submitted. The only 
suggestion for emendation was that the proposed edition of a text be 
dropped because of the crowded schedule and the lack of readily avail- 
able books. This was done. 

About 120 pages were assigned in Wellek and Warren, Theory of 

•t 

r i 
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Literature . and some thirty pages in W. Kayser, Das sprachllche Kunst- 
werk^ to serve as a basis of discussion for the first meetings. Some 
members of the group seemed to find these the . ^tical discussions rather 
difficult. Perhaps we identified here— without actually intending to— 
one of the basic problems connected with our topic; namely, the prepar- 
ation of teachers in the field of literature. Certainly all teachers 
should have a clear notion of the methodology of literary study. They 
should be aware of the paths that are open to them. 

We were in genereJL agreement , by the way , that the title of our 
Seminar was rather a misnomer; literature cannot be "tau^t" because 
it cannot be "learned." It is an object, not a subject, of study. 

We therefore christened our Seminar, "Studying German Literature with 
American Undergraduates • " 

Critical methods, on the other hand, can to some degree be taught 
or at least inculcated. It is no doubt part of our task to introduce 
our students to some of the problems and methods of criticism while 
studying particular works of literature . Different critical approaches 
were examined (only cursorily, to be sure) and the group leader put in 
a plea for the intrinsic approach. 

As early as the second day the participants were asked to choose 
the genre and period in which they would, in the fourth and fifth weeks, 
model the presentation of a particular work for an undergraduate class. 
The range extended from ohe twelfth to the twer^J^eth century and included 

narrative, drama and lyric. > 

The discussion of the question why American undergraduates study 
German literature did not prove very fruitful. Ethnic background seems 
to be a fairly important factor in some parts of the country; in others. 
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I' it may be negligible. The fact that the great majority of our majors 

go on to graduate school would seem to indicate that a fair percentage 
of the more interested students in undergraduate courses in German lit- 
erature are there for at least semi-professional reasons; They intend 
to become teachers of German. The graduate school angle may influence 

; the orientation of some of our graduate courses in the direction of 

•1 

i extensiveness rather than intensiveness (we do not want Professor X to 

; say to our students, "What, you have never heard of so-and-so?") and 

it almost certainly influences the unrealistically inclusive inde- 
pendent reading lists. 

I Ways of making courses in German literature more appealing to 

r 

? those who do not intend to specialize in German were discussed. Two 

participants described efforts made in this direction at Johns Hop- 
kins and Berkeley. In both cases lectures in German were abandoned and 
the works studied could be read in translation. Obviously, these could 
hardly be described as courses in Geiman literature. It was evident 
that we had identified an important problem here, but we were a long 
way from being able to solve it. 



The Second Week . The principal topic of discussion was* When should 
literature first be introduced and how? Discussion was based to a 
considerable extent on the Reix)rts of the Working Committees of the 
Northeast Language Conference (19^1 Reports, pp. 25"31j 33*^1 • 19^3 

Reports, pp. 20-6o. 19^4 Reports, pp. 37*57) • Sections of the Modern 



*In 1961, 789 undergraduate German majors; 726 graduate students. 

In 1962, 982 undergraduate German majors; 799 graduate students. 

In 1963, 1030 undergraduate German majors; Q19 graduate students. 

( The Gerinp-n Quarterly » May, 198^, p. 30^) should be noted that a 
fair number of graduate students in German come from abroad, usually from 
Germany itself. 
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Language Association Conference Nevsl^tter on The Language Laboratory 
and the Teaching of Literature were also assigned, as well as articles 
in periodicals, especially R. Shattuck, ’’The role of literature in for- 
eign language instruction” ( The French Review . April, I 958 , pp. II 3 - 19 ). 

The key recommendation of the Hadlich Committee (Northeast Confer- 
ence Reports, 1964, pp, 37"57)^ that in an ’’ideal” program undergraduates 
not be admitted to courses in literature until they have achieved ’’func- 
tional control” of the language, found little favor with our group. In 
the case of German, which is little taught in secondary schools (at least 
in comparison with French and Spanish), such a procedure would lead to 
depopulation of literature courses. To be this idealistic would mean 
suicide. Since we deal with more mature students, it could also lead 
to the intellectual and emotional inpoverishment of our first and second 
year offerings. Shattuck’s thesis that an adult student needs a sense 
of emotional commitment as motivation for study and that he can find this 
through early involvement in the foreign literature seemed to most of us 
the right approach to the problem. We were therefore of the definite 
opinion (only one member was oppoLcjd) that literary material should be 
introduced while the student is still striving for functional control 
of the language rather than waiting until he has achieved it. 

Techniques of presenting literature in the first and second year 
courses were discussed as well as the question of what texts may be 
introduced at this stage. The possibility of the use of the language 
laboratory in teaching literature excused little interest and consider- 
able skepticism. 

We discussed the report of the Scherer Committee ("Reading for 
Meaning,” Northeast Conference Reports, I963, pp. 22-6o) in consider- 



able detail. While its thoroughness and originality were admired, it 
seemed to us that the approach advocated would tend to kill the enjoyment 
the student (and the teacher as well!) should find in reading, chiefly 
because the report comes out strongly in favor of *%anuf actured " and 
adapted reading material (though it does express the pious hope that 
"real” authors may interest themselves in the field of texts for lan- 
guage leep:‘ners). The rationale of adapted texts was discussed and rejected. 
One such text by an excellent pedagogue was examined. It simply is not true 
that we have to resort to such procedures. At least two textbooks specif- 
ically intended to deal with this problem are already commercially avail- 
able*. Neither of these contains adapted materiaJ-s. The Scherer Report, 
we felt, tends to underestimate the ability and intelligence of the stu- 
dent. 

The Third Week . The main topic of discussion was: The third year course 

as a vehicle for the more systematic study of literature. The partici- 
pants were assigned I. A. Richards* Practical Criticism to alert them to the 
difficulties encountered in the interpretation of imaginative literature and 
one session was spent in the discussion of Richards* findings and their appli 
cation to our own problems. 

Another hour was spent in the analysis of some forty plans, programs 
and syllabi of introductory courses in literature furnished by German depart- 
ments throu^out the United States. These came from small colleges as well 
as from large universities. Defined by their approach, they fell largely 
into four categories: 

■*<Ryder and McCormick, Lebendlge Llteratur . Boston, 19^0, and Browning, 

Freude am Lesen. New York, 1964. 
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1) The masterworks course — main emphasis on the work itself; 
j-ittle formal attention given to questions of literary his- 
tory, though usually proceeding chronologically. 

2) The genre course— epic (narrative), drama, lyric; such 
courses seem popular at schools with the quarter system. 

3) The historical survey or some modification thereof. 

^i) The period course (Age of Goethe, Modern German Literature, 
etc. ) 

If the programs examined are any reliable indication of general trends, 
there would seem to be a tendency to drop the "traditional historical 
survey (from the earliest documents to the present) and to concentrate 
on a more thorough study of representative works; if possible, these 
works would be read in their entirety. The intrinsic approach to 
literature seems to have found many followers*. 

The suggestion put forward in some quarters that the survey course 
be given "backward" is in limited actual practice, though perhaps not 
quite in the form envisioned by some of the Northeast Conference theor- 
ists. It was pointed out in our discussions that the premise on which 
such practice is advocated, namely that contenqporary works are more 
readily understandable and have greater student appeal than older 
works, may be quite flimsy and even false. We enter here the realm of 
literary sociology and uhe problem of the relation of author and 
reading public. (Similar problems obtain in the field of music.) Cer- 
tainly it is naive to assume that a contemporary author is "easier" 
sin 5 >ly because he is contemporary. Joyce is not "easier" than Dickens, 
Valery than Ronsard, Quasimodo than Ugo Foscolo, Musil than Fontane. 




*It should be recognized, however, that in the hands of a poor teacher 
this approach may do more harm than good. Intrinsic interpretation is 
much more difficult and dangerous than the retailing of extraneous material. 
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From the standpoint of a humanistic education there may he another 
drawback to the insistence on conten^oraneity. For while there is no 
progress * in literature^ there is reference , We cannot understand^ 
say^ the hospital chapter in Joyce's Ulysses unless we are aware of 
the development of English prose style; it Is quite in^jossible to get 
the point of Brecht's rhetoric in Dj.e Heilige Johanna der Schlachtoefe 
(St. Joan of the Stockyards) without a knowledge of Schiller's dramatic 
conventions; Thomas Mann's whole work is a web of references to his 
predecessors, and so on and so on. It would not be difficult to find 
almost countless examples throughout world literature from Dante to 
Ezra Pound. 

Reasoning such as this forms the underpinning of the historical 

survey. Yet, given the limitations under which the Germanist, Romanist, 
0 

or Slavist must teach, the survey course has great disadvantages. It 
can hardly avoid extreme superficiality (one week for Wallenstein , one 
week for Faust l). Hie emphasis will almost inevitably be laid on the 
commonplaces found in the handbooks , so that the student learns some 
dates, names, plots, hears of certain 'Vovements" but does not have 
a chance to become really involved in a great piece of literature. 

In the eyes of many teachers today this means that he is being cheated 
of his rights as a langiage student. After all, why did he take the 
trouble to study a forej.gn language? Certainly not that he may recite 
phonemically acceptable pattern practices or prate dates! For most 
of our students, literatiare is the payoff. “And what does Texas have 
to say to Massachusetts?" asked Thoreau when told that telegraphic 
communications had been established between New England and the South- 
west. 
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Such considerations led our group to favor an approach to lit- 
erature in which a relatively limited number of works is studied fairly 
thoroughly . One participant described what sounded like a very promising 
course in the introduction to the study of genres which she has insti- 
tuted at her university. Here the enphasis is on \rtiat questions should 
be asked and irtiat procedures may be fruitful in studying the chief genres, 
examples of which are, of course, studied concurrently. It does indeed 
seem evident that one of the crying needs of our students in beginning 
I the study of literature is training in the methods of elementary criti- 

cism. This should go beyond a mere introduction to the nomenclature, 
though this is of course a first step. But before we can train our 
students we must be trained ourselves. During the course of the Seminar 
it became increasingly apparent that teachers themselves may not always 
be able to use the tools of their trade. To remedy this situation we 
will need more than six weeks of a crowded summer schedule. 

Due to lack of available books*, we were not able to undertake 
a more extensive examination of literary texts edited for class use; 
only a few could be examined and reported on. The need for new editions 
of certain standard works became evident. This is especially true of 
the older literature. Participants stated that the price of American 
textbooks often makes them use those edited abroad, even though these 
may not contain the kind of aids our students need. A number of the 
best and most reasonably priced German literary texts are published in 
Great Britain and edited by British scholars, even the most distinguished 
of whom do not consider textbook editing beneath their professional 
dignity. 

•^fThough requested in mid -April, these books never appeared on our reserve 
shelf. 

i O 
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The Fourth and Fifth Weeks * The fourth and fifth weeks were given over 
to practical demonstrations of classroom procedures in the teaching of 
the various genres. Each demonstration was followed by a question period 
and a critique. Cooperation was excellent and the discussions lively, 
mie participants prepared their assignments carefully, some of them 
in a really exemplary fashion. Throu^out the demonstrations we tried 
to keep the following points in mind: 

— the best approach to the various genres, 

--the identification and explanation of any difficulties that 
might stand in the way of making out the plain sense, 

—the e:qplanation of critical terminology, 

— the preparation of question sheets to guide student reading 
and comprehension, 

--how far to carry the analysis of a piece of literature when 
pealing with undergraduates (most were agreed that there need be 
no limit), 

— relation of Gfehal.t and Gestalt, i.e., how does the How ex- 
press the What? — questions of tone and intention, 

— clarity of presentation, level of language, use of German.* 
There were perhaps two things above all that became clear to us during 
these practical exercises; 

1) that even a seemingly cinq>le and very familiar piece 
of imaginative literature (e.g. Heine’s '*Die Grenadiers”) may, 
when examined closely, be found to contain interpretive problems 
of a quite complicated nature, and 

2) that any piece of literature that is worth reading is worth 
reading closely; that the prime enemy of literary appreciation is 
superf ic iality . 

Naturally these insights are not new, but by placing ourselves in the 
position of our students, we were able to become more keenly aware of 
them than we had been before. What practical application should we make 
of this rediscovery? The implication would seem to be that we should 



*Almost all the participants said they used German in their literature 
courses, but not all demanded that their students answer in German. 
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assign less and demand more. We should not necessarily try to cover “the 
irtiole booV, but what we cover we should cover thoroughly. I.A. Richards, 
in his I^ctical G^ticism, wonders if even four short poems a week are 
not more than one can absorb and make up one's mind about, and he is 

thinking of .poems in English assigned to Canibridge undergraduates spec- 
ializing in English literature! 

Week (three meetings). We had originally intended to use these 
last meetings to discuss "ideal" syllabi for a first course In German lit- 
erature; but due to the crowded schedule, the unavailability of texts 
and reference works, and the strain such an undertaking would have In^osed 
on the secretarial facilities for each participant to have his plan mimeo- 
graphed, the idea was dropped. Instead, we devoted our last meetings to 
a critique of the Seminar itself and its possible practical effect on our 
own teaching, and to a discussion of the role that the official publica- 
tion of the AATO, Hk Geman SHarterly. should and can play In Influencing 
the teaching of German in the United States*. 



Ge neral Critique of the Seminar . Ify own attitude toward this undertaking 
has changed from one of profound misgiving to mild enthusiasm. The level, 
I think, has been quite high, the attitude of the participants (at least 
in German) cooperative and dedicated. I found only a couple wh . made lit- 
tle attempt to contribute to the discussions, and their reticence may have 
been due more to native temperament than to indifference. 



^e^group leader is the present editor of the German Quarter 
could not resist the chance to sound out colleagues thS-oughl 
to teaching on this important question. 



. He 
committed 
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One of the serious deficiencies I discovered in our participants 
was a general ignorance of the theory of literature (poetics, we used 
to call it), the methods and schools of criticism; and my principal 
suggestion for the improvement of future Seminars concerns this. I 
would suggest that a course (not a discussion group) dealing in a sys- R 
tematic fashion with this subject, and not divided by language, be made 
a feature of the future Seminars for College Teachers. Such a course 
would expledn end exemplify the various approaches to literature. Par- 
ticipants mifeht be asked to present short reports on various topics, 
but I think the presentation should be mainly in the form of lectures 
(about ten should suffice). 

In our post-mortem session on the Seminar, the German participants 
made or approved the following suggestions, which may be of value in 
planning future undertakings of this kind. I submit them for \rtiatever 
they are worth. 

Re c omme ndat i ons 

1. A demonstration class in an introductory course in literature R 
to be given two or three times a week. Failing this, a chance 

to sit in on a literature class at the host institution. There 
was unanimous agreement that this would be valuable. ^ 

2. A series of lectures (perhaps ten) on critical approaches to R 

V 

literature, together with something on recent trends in schol- 
arship. These lectures should be for the whole group. 

(See abiove) 

3. The group leader should, if at all possible, inform the par- R 
ticipants well in advance of what reading he will expect of 

of them, so that they may come prepared, at least to some 
degree, and so that they can provide themselves with books 
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in advance. The text situation here was very troublesome. 

h. The group leader might well ask the participants to bring B 
with them an annotated bibliography of interpretive material 
that they have found particularly useful in their own teaching. 
The group as a whole might then prepare a combined biblio- 
graphy of such material for distribution to the group (and to 
others who might be interested). 

5» Our group agreed that it would have liked to spend more time R 
in the examination of texts edited for classroom use. I would 
like to warn future group leaders that they will probably have 
to see that such materials are provided themselves. Ours never 
appeared on the shelves. 



reading list 



Bantam Dual Language Books Series; 

Goethe, Werther . ed. Steinhauer N2i^2 
Goethe, Faust I, ed. Salm N2h9J 
German Stories, ed. Steinhauer S2l88 
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Barron’s Educational Series; 3^3 Great Neck Rd, Great Neck, New York. 

Hughes, Eichendorf ! Taugenichts 
Prawer, Heine; . Buch der Lieder 
Farrel, Morike ;. Mozart 
Rowley, Keller; KLelder machen L. 



Bithell, Jethro. Germany; A Companion to German Studies . London; 
Methuen, 5th edition 1959* 

Blacl"ifell*s German Texts Series. General Editor, James Boyd; 

3 or 4 volTMes from this series, such as; 

Schiller, Die Rguber/Kabale und Llebe . 

Herder, Journal melner Relse . 

Goethe, Tasso . 

Wackenroder and Tieck, Herzensergiessungen . 



Bree, Germaine. "The Double Responsibility of the Foreign Language Teacher". 
FMLA. May 19^3 ^ pp. 6-10* 

Browning, R, M. Freude am Lesen . Appl6ton-Century-Crofts, 1964. 

Browning, R, M. German Poetry; A Critical Anthology . Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1962 V 

Burkhard , Werner . Schrlftwerke deutscher Sprache . 2 vols . 

Cherpack, Clifton. "The Teaching of French Literature as Such". 

The French Review, Jan* 1963 , 3 OI-O 6 . 

doss and Williams. The Heath Anthology of German Poetry . D. C* Heath 
and Co., 1954. 

Dufner and Hubbs. German Essays. 4 vols., Macmillan, 1964. 

Echtermeyer - von Wiese (eds.) Das deutsche Gedicht . Bagel; 

Dusseldorf . 

Fairly, Barker (eds.) Goethe ; Selected Poems , Rinehart; New York. 

Feise, E. and H. Steinhauer. German Literature Since Goethe . 2 vols. , 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958-59V* 

Fleissner and Fleissner. Der .lunge Goethe . Houston MLfflin Co., 

1963. 

Friedrich, Werner P. with Oskar Seidlin and Phillip A. Shelley. 

History of German Literature . 2nd ed., Barnes and Noble; 

New York, 19^1^ 
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Geary and Schumann, Elnftflirung in die deut* Llteratur » Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1964. 

Grossman, Bernhard. " 'Vorf rtftiling ' . Betrachtung-iner Reihe themengleicher 
Gedichte (...)"> Wlrkendes Wort . 9* Jg* Heft 6, Nov./Dez. 1959> 349-61. 

It' 

Series : Grundlagen und Gedeuike^i zum Verstfitadnls klasslscher Dramen . 

Prankf. am M. : Verlag Ifofltz Diestervreg 

3 or 4 vols. from this series, e.g., 

Don Carlos. Marla Stuart . Iphlgenle . 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. "Literature, life and Language". Mod. Lang. Journal , 
Jferch 1961 > 121-26. 

Hajnburger a nd Middleton (eds . and trans . ) Modern German Poetry . Grove 
-Press, 1964. 

Hock, Erich. Motlvglelche Gedichte. Neuausgahe . 2 Bd. e (Bd. 1; Texts; 
Bd. 2; Lehrerhand/mit Kbmmentar/) 4.te Aufl., I960. Bayerische 
Verlagsanstalt; Bamberg and Wiebaden. (Bamberg/ Lange Strasse 22-24) 
Bd. 1, 96 pp; Bd. 2, 94 pp* 

"INTEGRAL EDITIONS". Box 308, Cambridge 39^ Mass. 

One or two volumes from this series, e.g. Anouilh, Antigone (1959) 
a volume of poetry. 

Kayser, Wolfgang. KLelne deutsche Verschule . 2. Aufl. Franckej Bern 
(19^6) (s Sammlung Dalp Bd. 21). 

Kayser, Wolfgang. Das siprachllche Kustwerk . 3* Aufl. Francke; Bern 

1954 (there is probably a later ed., but which ed. is not essential). 

Keating, L. Clark. "How to Teach Literature", Mod. Lang. Jour . Jan. I96I, 

13-16. 

Killy, Walther (ed.) Zelchen der Zelt . Ein deutsches Lesebuch. 4 vols. 
Fischer Btfcherei. 

Klempt, Heinrich. "Ausverkauf der *Menschlichkeit* — vergleichende 

Interpretation zweier Texte ftCr die Oberstufe". Wirkendas Wort._ 

9. Jg., Heft 6, Nov./Dez. 1959>36l-66. 

KLose, Werner. Das H^splel im Unterricht . Verlag dee Hans-Bredow- 
Instituts an der Universitat Hamburg 1958. 

Knight, Rqy C. "The Approach to the Study of Foreign Literatxire". 

Modern Languages . March I962, 21-28. 



Lehmann, Rehder, Beyer. Spectrum. "Modern German Thought in Science, 
Literature, Philosophy and Art." Holt, Rinehart, Winston 1964. 
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Littraan, Arnold. Die deutschen ST>rechT)latten. Elne krltlsche Blbllograuhle . 

Max Heuber; MCfnchen 19^3 . 

Ltfbbering, ^ton. ’’Goethes Henasmn und Dorothea im heutigen Deutschunterricht”. 
Wlrken^es Wort . 11 Jg. 4. Heft, 219-26. 

MacAlllster, Archibald T. ’’The Preparation of College Teachers of Modern Foreign 
Languages”. PMLA . May 1964, I-15. 

Martini, Fritz. Deutsche Literaturgeschichte von den Anf&iger bis zur 
Gegenvart . Krb'hers Taschenausgabe Bd. 196 (10. Aufl. i960). 

MLA Cooperative Classroom Tests (German) 

MLA Foreign Lang. Proficiency Tests for Teachers and Advanced Students 
(German); (Educ. Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.) 

Moritz, Karl. ’’Schulung des literarischen Qualitfitsgeftflils ’’. Wlrkendes 
Wort , 12 Jg. Marz/April 19^2, IO6-18. 

Mustard, Helen and Charles Passage (trans.) Wolfram von Eschenbach , 

Parzlval . Vintage Books. 

Nelson, Robert J. ’’The Relation of Language to Literature in the Advanced 
Placement Program”. The French Rev . . March 1963, 617-28. 

Northeast Language Conference; Reports of the Working Committees 

195 5 ^ pp.8-29 
1956, pp.89-105 
1961, pp.25-31; 33-41 
1963 ^ pp. 23-60; 63-81 
1964, pp.37-57 

Nostrand, Howard Lee. ’’Literature, Area Study and Hispanic Culture”. 

Hlspanla » Sept, 1961, 465-72; Tenth Yearbook of General and Com'Paratlve 
Literature . 196I . 

Owen, Gifford P. ”Housecleaning in the Literature Department”. Mod. Lang. 
Jomnal, Oct. I96I, 239~^'3* (Contrast article by Nelson, Fr. Rev., Mav 

19^3.) 

Rechtschaffen and Homberger. Literature fttr den Deutschunterrlcht . Erste 
Stufe. American Book Co. 1964. 

Reinhara, Kurt R. Geimanv! , 2000 Years . Frederick Ungar; New York, I96I. 

2 vols . 

Robertson, J. G. A History of German Literature. 3rd ed. rev. euid enlarged 
by Purdie, Lucas and Walshe, Blackwood and Sons; Edinb. and London 1959 . 

Bowohlts Mono graphlen in Selbstzeugnlssen und Bilddokumenten , Hamburg. 

5 or 6 typical examples from this series should be avaTlable for ready 
reference . 
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Ryder and McCormick. Lebendlge Llteratur . Houghton Mifflin Co., i960. 

Metzler. Several vols. of this series, especially those in: 
Literaturviss . and Geistesviss . 

Literaturgesch. 

Poetik should be on reserve 

Sander, Volkmar. (ed.) Bertolt Brecht, Mutter Courag e. Oxford U. Press 



Scherer, Michael. (ed. ) Ctoethe t Gedlchte . ausgew. u. erlffutert von M. 

Scherer. K6*sel Verlag: Jffihchen, 1956. 

Schoolfield, George. !Ihe German Lvrlc of the Baroque in English Trans - 
lation . University of North Carolina Press, 196I. 

Seidler, Herbert. Die Dlchtung; Wesen, Form. Daseln . Krbners 
Taschenausgabe Bd. 283, 1959. 

Shat tuck, Robert. "The Role of Literatvre in Foreign Language Ins true - 
■tion". ^e French Review . April I958, 420-26. 

Sllz, Walter. The Scholar, the Critic cuid the Teacher of Literature". 

The German Quarterly . March 1964, II3-19. 

Steihl^auer, H^ry. Deutsche Kultur; Eln Lesebuch . 2nd ed. of Oxford U. 
Press 1962. 

Thorp, James E. (ed.) "The Aims and Methods of Scholarship in Medern 
Languages and Literature". 1963. 

Ulshtifer, Robert (ed.) Poetik der Gegen vart. Der Deutschunterricht . 

Heft 2, 1952. 

Weber, Albrecht (ed.) Georg Trakl , Gedlchte « ausgew. u. interpretiert 
von A. W. K6*sel Verlag: MCftichen. 

Wellek and Warren. Theory of Literature . Harvest Books 22. 

Weyl, Shalom. St^immen von Heute . Hare our t. Brace and World, 1964. r 

2ieydel, Edwin H. (trans.) Poems of Walther von der Vogelwelde . Thrift 
Press, Ithaca, N.Y., I952. 

Zeydel, Edwin H. The Teaching of German Ir the U.S. Reports of 

Surveys and Studies in the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages. 

MiA 1959-61. pp. 285-308. 

Zinmermann, Werner. Deutsche Prosadlchtungen der Gege nwarta Internretationen 
m. Lehrende und Lernende. Tell I. Schwann: Dtfsseldorf , 300 pp. 



Zimmermann, Werner. Uteraturgeschlchte und Interpretation Im 
Deutschun terrlcht dee GymnaslumB . Schvann: Msseldorf, 

1903 • 39 PP. (= Beihefte zur Zeltschrlft Wlrkendes Wort 6). 

Zlnmermann, Werner.. '1)le Wahrhelt der Dlchtung im Deutschunterrlcht". 
Wlrkendes Wort . 3. Sonderhaft, Aug. 1961, I31-43. 

Zltzmann, Rudolf. "Uber die verglelchende Interpretation lyrlscher 
Gedlchte". j^rkendes Wort . 10. Jg. 6. Heft, Dez. i960, 355-62. 

Modern Language Association Conference Newsletter, The Tjtn p piapre Laboratory 

and the Teaching of Literature . Vol. I, no. 1; Vol. II, no.s 1 and 2 
Vol. HI, no. 1. 
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STJanlsh Methods 
Guillermo del Olmo 

There can he no doubt that for better or for worse the Methods 
Course constitutes the most sensitive area of a college seminar. Because 
of its very natijre it has to draw support from all the other areas of 
instruction, and it often has to deed with subject matter from these 
same areas. It is therefore essential that it be fully coordinated 
with the other course offerings. 

Demonstration Class * This activity constitutes an essential part of 
the program. Without it there can be no fruitful discussion of methods. 
Furthermore, it is only right that if we want to criticize traditional 
teaching, we put ourselves on the spot by showing what can be accom- 
plished by the methods we propound. A well-taught course is always 
more effective than any amount of lecturing or discussion. Of course, 
the ideal combination is observation of an audio-lingual course followed 
tmmed-tRtelv bv the seminar on methods. Our program this year provided 
exactly this. 

This summer I tried to do my best with the kind of student that 
volunteered for the course, and the demonstration class certainly served 
its purpose. We started with about twenty students, but the group was 
soon reduced to a hard core of twelve who were really determined to 
learn. However, the teaching of adults who ai'e not taking the course 
for credit does lessen the effectiveness of audio-lingual teaching. 

The Spanish participants fully understood this, but I wish that I could 
have offered them more positive evidence of what can be accomplished by 

using audio-lingual techniques under normal conditions and with regular 

/ 

college students. The avereige age of my class was about forty with a 
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range that went from sixteen to sixty. 

The first eight lessons of a textbook written by me in collab- 
oration with William D. Ilgen and Sidney J, Miirden were used as the main 
textbook for this class. The textbook had been used at Yale between i960 
and 1964 in a preliminary mimeographed edition. All the lessons were 

4 

recorded on tape, and the students>,were expected to work in the labor- 
atory a minimum of one hour per hour of class. (Quite a few of the 
students were unable to carry out this assignment regularly. ) Bowen 
and Stockwell's Patterns of Spanish Pronunciation w as the other required 
textbook. Tapes for this oook were also provided, and the drills were 
practiced both in the classroom and in the laboratory. 

It took me longer than I e .pected to cover each lesson, and rather 
than demoralize the class (they were having a very hard time) I sched- 
uled several "review" classes before going to the next lesson. About 
one third of the available class time went into these "reviews," but 
by paying this price I kept alive the motivation of the class. It was 
obvious to the participants that the students were doing the best that 
their ability allowed, and it was equally obvious that they were learning 
Spanish in spite of their handicaps. 

In my opinion, it is essential that a regular college-age group of R 
beginners be obtained for the demonstration class of any future seminars. 
These students must take the course for credit, and they must be sub- 
jected to all the examinations that are part of a regular course. The 
size of the class must be limited to about eighteen (two or three drop- R 
outs may be expected in the course of the first few days). A realis- 
tic goal for such a group would be to accomplish the work of a semester R 
of audio-lingual college teaching; that is to say, to have sixty-five 
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contact hours plus sixty-five or more hours of laboratory work. For 
a six-week session this means a minimum of two hours of class per day 
(including Saturdays) plus two hours of laboratory. 

• The administration of the institution providing the students would 
be justified in asking for a way to give continuity to the training of 
the undergraduates enrolled in such a course. The solution to this 
problem consists in having the demonstration teacher present in advance R 
a two-year plan of study that has already been tried (such as the one 
that was tau^t at Yale until 1964), so that the students would not suf- 
fer in their studies and would be ready for any third-year language- 
literatiure course that is offered in the host institution. In order 
to inqalement this plan effectively, the demonstration teacher would R 
work from the very first with the instructor from the host institution 
who would be in charge of the students once the seminar ended. It would 
be the responsibility of ti.a.s instructor to see the students througn the 
proppsed and tried out two-year seq.uence. If, the host institution has 
a twelve-week summer session, the students short'd do their second-sem- 
ester work during the second half of the summer session j otherwise, they 
would start their second semester in September. 

I consider this matter in^portant enough to be given very serious 

consideration by the administration of any institution that wants to 

sponsor a suxjmer seminar for college teachers, and I have no doubt that 

in spite of the av'^io-lingual nature of the course (or rather because 

of it), the students would, at the end of four semesters, be ready to 
% 

do any work (and more and better work too) that is e:q)ected of a stu- 
dent after two years of traditional work in college. 

The question of practice teaching by the participants should receive 



careful consideration.. There is no doubt that the participants can gain R 
a lot by trying out some of the new techniques that are being demonstrated. 
On the other hand, participsints should not be forced, to do practice teach- 
ing, for then they will resent it. .This year I suggested it to the ^an- R 
ish participants, but since the consensus was that it would be ’^ad for . 
the students,” I dropped the matter after stating that I would welcome 
any volunteers . • Nobody volunteered . 

The peirticipants • daily attendance at the demonstration class should R 
be required. Very fmitful discussions are derived from this daily 
observation. All the Spanish participants attended the demonstration 
classes Monde^ through Friday (one even showed, up on a Saturday), and 
I never ran out of topics for discussion that were derived from what 
went on in the demonstration class. 

Content of the Course on. Methods and Techniques . The material covered 
was practically the same contained in the "Course Outline” I prepared 
last spring. Since I added some material to the first section, I give 
below a modified version of the first jwirt of the outline. The other 
changes that were introduced were minor. At the beginning of the sem- 
inar, I gave the participants mimeographed copies of the "Course Out- 
line” and asked for suggestions. With the exception of the items listed 
under XI and XII, I received no suggestions for improvement. 

Of course I was not able to cover the material listed below in the 
order it appears. I often found that the class discussion would take me 
into subject matter that was not my immediate goal. Rather than post- 
pone the discussion for another day, I usually went into the subject 
while the participants were interested in it. Not all items listed were 
discussed with the same degree of thoroughness because of lack of time. 
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Some of the topics that were covered. in the lecture series were post- 
poned until the lectures had taken place. This was done for the sake 
of efficiency. Often I found myself coming back to certain topics that 
had been discussed but that seemed to be in need of further- commentary 
and analysis . 

Atyproach and Msthod of Presentation . The demonstration class was con- 
ducted on the assumption that it would constitute a sort of working 
hypothesis to be criticized and improved upon. I made clear to the 
participants from the very beginning that my attitude would be: "This 

is the best I can do given the goals that we have discussed. If you can 
do it better or faster, I expect you to let me know in the discussion." 
Although nobody came up with a more efficient method of presenting the 
material, what had happened in the demonstration class constituted 
every morning the starting point of the discussion. The demonstration 
class proved most fruitful in this respect, and many in3>ortant matters 
or fine points of technique were brou^t up either by the participants or 
by me. In each case they were fully discussed and analyzed both in 
isolation and within the wider perspective of language teaching in 
college. 

Throughout the session I had recourse to a combination of discussion 
and informal lecturing on selected topics that I would present after 
the commentaries on the demonstration class. I always encouraged the 
participants to interrupt me with any kind of question that came to 
their minds. This system worked out well. A relaxed and informal atmos- 
phere prevailed in all meetings. 

Throughout the course I went out of my way to avoid theoretical 
speculation, and I always supported my assertions and claims with mater- 
ial that I have collected from the course _ I have taught during the last 
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eleven years. I always made concrete references to specific textbooks 
The textbooks and courses of study used by the participants were severe - 
■ly critic;’.zed. I made the point that it was impossible to attain desir- 
able goals by using the wrong type of textbooks and by working under the 
conditions existing in certain colleges and universities. 

Policy Statement. Early in the course, it became obvious to me that 
no consensus existed among the participants regarding concrete goals 
in foreign language teaching, their attainability, and the amount of 
time required to implement ari efficient audio-lingual program. All 
these matters are intimately connected with the nature and content of 
available textbooks, as well as with the availability and proper use 
of language laboratories. After discussing the topic from several 
angles, the participants and I agreed that it would be a service to 
our colleagues in the field of Spanish to publish the results of our 
deliberations in the form of a policy statement concerning these matters. 
(We do not take for granted that our statement will necessarily apply 
to other languages, since the nature and structure of. each individual 
language has to be taken into consideration.) I took charge of writing 
the statement, and during the course of the session I submitted to the 
participants two drafti in outline form. Unfortunately, the session 
ended without our having completed the job. It was agreed that once 
the statement was completed, it would be sent to all twelve participants 
in the hope of being able to publish it in the professional journals 
with their full endorsement and after making any corrections that the 
group would deem necessary. It is our hope that enough of a consensus 
on basic issues will be achieved to make the publication of the state- 
ment significant and worthwhile. 



o 
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Course Outline 



Puridajnentals 

A. Recent history of foreign leuiguage teaching 

B. Basic textbooks; 1. Nelson Brooks, Language and Language 

Learning * 

2. Robert Lado, Language Teaching * 

C* Language teaching at the college level; Aims and methods 

D. The role of English and the. nature of translation • 

E* Time available and time required for proper instruction 

F* The elementary level; The first weeks of the beginning course 

(observation and discussion) 

1* The student, the class, and the teacher 
2* The textbook; Dialogues and other basic material, pattern 
drills, recombination material 

3* Classroom and laboratory: Procedures for implementation 

of textbook 

k. The teaching of phonology; 

a) Amount to be covered, method of presentation, respelling 

b) Bowen and Stockwell’s Patterns of Spanish Pronunciation 
5* Assimilation of basic morphology (inflectional morphemes ) 

6* Assimilation of some syntactical, patterns.* Nature and use 
of the variation drill* 

7* The directed dialogue 
8* Testing and evaluation 

The elementary level; The beginning course after the first weeks 

A. Presentation of structure 
1* Phonology; 

a) Total mastery cf segmental and suprasegmental phonemes 

b) Allophones; To cal mastery and analyses of the mdst 
in 5 )ortant variants; (b) and ()(), (d) and {^), (g) and 
ii), (s) and (z). 

c) Interference from English 

2* Assimilation of most of the morphology (inflectional morph- 
emes) 

3. Assimilation of the basic syntax 

k, Basic vocabulary * 

B. Overlearning, automatic responses, habit formation 

C* Further consideration of the theory and practice of the pattern 
drill 

D* Beyond memorized dialogues and pattern drills in oral work 
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E. Reading 

1. What constitutes "reading" at this level 

2. Reading recognition 

3* Reading of recombined material: 
a) Memorized dialogues 
hj Question, answers, rejoinders 

c) Perfect assimilation of spelling and other orthographic 
conventions 

P. ^ Testing and evaluation 

1. OreJ. tests and. evaluation of oral work 

2. Written tests: their role and nature 

. 3* Final term examinations: a) Oral 

h ) Written 

G. Ability grouping 

H. Available teaching materials: Evaluation sjnd production 

HI. The Elementary and intermediate levels: The second year of 

Language Study 

A. The beginning course: 

<• 

1. The first year 

2. The second year 

3» The true nature of "review" ys. the **review-granmar" approach 
k» The student 

B. Oral work at this level 

C. Basic material and drills 

D. Reinforcement of phonology 

1. Special problems at this level 

2. Expediency ys. correction 

E. Morphology: Completion of inflectional morj^emes 

F. Completion of all esseniial syntax 

G. Vocabulary 

1. Presentation and assimilation of active vocabulary 

2. Presentation and assimilation of passive vocabulary 

3. Cognates 

k. Idioms 

3. Lexical contrasts 
R. Reading 

l. Basic material and new vocabulary 




r 
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2. Recombined material and new vocabulary 
- 3» The anthropological concept of culture 
4. Introduction of literature 

a) Plays; ^ Ardlente Oscurldad 

La Pama del Alba 

b) Short stories: C. Nale Roxlo 

c ) Poetry; Spanish Poems. Neruda 

5» History and civilizatiqn^, D. Marfn, La Civillzacion espanola 

I. Writing 

1. Writing as reinforcement of reading 

2 . Writing drills 

3 . Composition of paragraphs 

J. Testing and evaluation 

K. Teaching materials; Evaluation, production, adaptation of 
reading matter, writing materials 

IV. The intermediate and advanced levels: The third year of language 

study 

A. The student, the class, the laboratory 

B. Oral work 



C. Vocabulary expansion 

D. Morphology; Derivational morphemes 

E. Special syntactical patterns 

F. Language analysis 

G. Reading; Intensive and extensive 



H. Writing 



1 . Writing drills 

2. Reinforcement of reading 

3 . Composition 

I, The transition to literature 



1. Drama (contemporary and Golden Age) 

2. Prose; Unamuno, short stories, anticipation of certain 
classics 

3 . Poetry (modern and classic) 

h. The anthropological concept of culture and literature 



J. Testing and evaluation 
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V. ' The intermediate and advanced levels for students with two or three 

years of secondary school Spanish 

A. The students 

B* The course and its remedial nature 

VI. From the advanced level oni The fourth year of language study and 
beyond 

A. The student with three years of college language study (or the 
equivalent . ) 

B. The student with three years of language study and one literature 
course 

C. Advanced language study for the major 
vn. College courses for advanced level freshmen 

A. Students with four years of l^anish 

B. Students with FLES Spanish and four years in secondary school 

C. Students with advanced placement 
VIII, The language laboratory 

IX, Programmed learning 

X. Placement tests 

A. Their nature 

f , * 

B. Their development 

XI, Secondary school teaching and materials 
XU, Foreign languages in the elementary school (FLES) 
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ATyplied Spanish Linguistics 



Roger L. Hadlich 



I. General. 

The most outstanding characteristic of the participants of the 
Spanish seminar was an exceptionally high general competence, moti- 
vation and spirit of cooperation. This feature was an untold advantage 

* / 
to my effectiveness and to that of the participants themselves. A 

second feature of the group, however, made the conduct of the linguistics 
classes especially difficult; the unique distribution (almost from 
pole to pole) of their sophistication in modern linguistic analysis. 

The motivation and competence of the participants, as well as their 
full experience in the profession, would have made the presentation 
of a ’’standard” course in applied linguistics at least unfair, since, 
depending on the level chosen, it would almost certainly have been 
boring for some and too difficult for others. 

In order to chart a course which might prove to be a valuable 
experience to all participants I chose "perspective” as a theme which 
could run throu^ the idiole term and which could, I hoped, be applied 
to each of the several situations of the participants. ^ goal was to 
focus attention on those aspects of linguistics which might (or might 
not) apply to foreign language learning, and to ensure that linguistics 
was seen in proper perspective to teaching, thereby combating the 
sloganism, misconception, and overemphasis that is common among for- 
eign language teachers (and indeed not infrequently among linguists 

themselves I ) Naturally, the development of this theme had to be accom- 

« 

plished within the framework of the necessary parts of the course it- 
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self; general linguistic theory, applied linguistics, and the struc- 
ture of Danish. However, each of these areas was treated first by 
questioning the assumptions which are fundamental to it, and then 
questioning the possibility of generalization to the classroom situa- 
tion. 



The outline that follows here is, I think, a fair summary of 
the course. Note, however, that at certain points in the course, sev- 
eral outline sections were introduced out of order, reflecting an 
attempt to coordinate with the methods course. 

II. Course Outline. 

A. Applied Linguistics. 

1. The relative position of linguistics in the general field 
of language study. 

Scientific vs. philosophical, esthetic, etc. 

Structural vs. non-structural 
Synchronic vs. diachronic 
Linguistic schools and their adherents 

2. The relative position of applied linguistics in this 
area. 

Many activities that linguists engage in are not linguistic. 
Linguistics is applied in many ways other than FL teaching. 

3« Some basic assumptions of applied linguistics. 

Language is primarily spoken, secondarily written. 

Language is systematic. 

Language is communicative. 

Native language systems tend to transfer to second language. 

k, Mis-applied linguistics. 

Some false interpretations of those assumptions. 

(i.e.. Language is spoken, but not everything spoken is 
language . ) 

5 . An attempt to establish some postulates for language 
learning. 
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6« Discussion and definition, on the basis of these pos“ 
tulates, of! 



Learning 

Teaching 

Behavior 

Conditioning 

Habit 



Communication 
Bilingualism 
Contrastive analysis 
"Models" for language learning 
Gradual approximation vs. 
initial perfection 



?• The illustration of applied linguistic considerations 
in the development of one specific Spanish course; 
Wolfe -Hadlich-Ininan, A Structural Course in Spanish . 



Course format (features) 

Basic considerations 
Course Outline 

Criteria for selection of structures and order of 
presentation 

Descriptive neatness vs. fre,quency jf occurrence 
vs. pedagogical sin^jlicity. 



General Linguistic Theory. 



1. Meanings of the word "grammar". 

An (analytic) activity 

A description of a language 

The structure of the language itself 

2. Descriptive vs. generative grammar. 
3« linmediate constituent analysis. 

h. Transformational analysis. 



5 • Saporta * s Phonological Grammar of Spanish . 
6. Tagmemic analysis, 
emic/etic 

hierarchical structure 
co-occurrenoe relations 
slot/class correlations 



7» The interrelation of Hionological, Morphological and 
higher-level structures. 



Spanish Linguistics. 



1. Phonology. 

Acoustic vs. Articulatory phonetics 

Segmentation (contrast, positional and free variants, etc.) 
Segmental phonemes of Spanish 



Suprasegmentals 
Sound descriptions 
The major allophones 

Discrimination, production, internalization 
Specific problems of Danish pronunciation for the 
speakers of English. 

r 

' 2. Morphology. 

Definitions: Morpheme, allomorphs, etc. 

Morpheme alternants 
Free vs. bound 
Derivation vs. inflection 
Lexicon 

Spanish noun, adjective and verb morphology 
Learning by pattern drill 
Teaching vs. testing drills 

3* A tagmemic description of l^anish syntax. 

Basic sentence types 
Sente nee -level tagmemes 

, Phrase -level tagmemes 

i. Consideration of other levels 

Sente nee -level fillers 
Rirase -level fillers 
Cross-reference 

dependent infinitive clauses 
dependent gerundive clauses 
dependent obligatory subjunctive clauses 
lexical cross-reference of fillers 
Lower level slots and fillers (The relation of morph- 
ology and phonology to syntax) 

The relation between the syntactic description and 
teaching materials and methodology. 

III. Evaluation. 



I was able to convince only two of the participants to offer 
reports for general discussion. The reports by these participants 
were received enthusiastically as a change from me and discussed 
animatedly. I think I could then have prevailed upon other parti- 
cipants to offer reports, but the already full program for the six 
weeks* seminar inhibited me from being more insistent. More reports 

" would probably have improved the course, but it would be a great mistake, 

> 

\ * 

I think, to insist that all give reports. 
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It would have been possible and probably desirable to pre- 
sent a larger variety of specific instances of application of ling- 
uistics to the teaching situation, though at the expense of what, I 
am not certain. It is debatable how much the writing of exercises and 
designing of specific lessons is profitab3.e to people at the rela- 
tively high administrative level of our participants. Evaluative 
practice would be more desirable, perhaps. 

By the same token, more time could have been spent on better 
description of certain elements of the structure of Spanirh. 

% intention during the Seminar, of course, has been to place 
the amount of emphasis on each of the areas of the subject matter 
which best seems to fit the particular make-up of the Spanish group. 
Rrobahly the best reflection of the effectiveness of the relative 
amount of time spent on each area will be in the opinion of the 
participants themselves* 



Ihe Teaching of Spanish Literature 






















Miguel Enguldanos 

A* Initial Pro-posaJ.s and Program 

Upon taking charge of this Section of the Seminar in Jan- 
uary j I thought that “what I was being asked was to give a series 
of lectures on the problems of modern literary criticism as applied 
to the teaching of Spanish literature at the university. As a 
result the first outline which I presented comprised thirty lee*" 
tures, all to be given by me but each open to a general discus- 
sion by the participants. Subsequent correspondence with Mr. 
MacAlllster, however, made me realize that the general character 
of the Seminar necessitated a reworking of my program, oriented 
more toward practical considerations of teaching Spanish liter- 
ature in American universities than toward an introduction to 
the theoretic questions of contemporary literary criticism, and 

permitting at the same time the constant and active participation 
of all the group. 

I set about, therefore, to suggest a working plan which would 
take into account the following premises: l) that all of the par- 

ticipants were going to be colleagues in the profession, with pre- 
paration and experience similar and perhaps even superior to my 
own (each with the responsibility of directing or coordinating pro- 
grams of study in his own institution); 2) that their primary 
interest would be focused on the transition from the teaching of 
languages to the teaching of literature, that is, on the student *s 
initial steps in his study of Hispanic literature; 3) that the 
teaching of literature at the introductory level should be revised 



(methods, texts, including even “attitudes") taking into account at 
the same time both the progress attained in the teaching of Spanish 
due to the new oral method and the modern orientation of literary- 
studies toward more vitalistic criteria of value. Without scorning 
the accomplishments of Hispanists of a positivistic orientation, 

I thought it would be well to point out to the participants how 
literary studies at the advanced graduate and postdoctoral levels 
show that there is an increasing interest in aesthetic -literary 
phenomena considered as cultural realities charged with dynamic 
meaning, '^nd how in a parallel way the development of new methods 
in the teaching of Spanish at the elementary level in the univer- 
sity has made possible with ever-growing efficacy that the student 
have ready access to that incomparable instrument of communication 
which is the spoken language. This does not strike me as mere coin- 
cidence, and so I incorporated into ray program, the new revitalizing 
current as the principal inspiration for the contemplation and discus- 
sion of the Seminar. 

With this in mind I drew up the following working outline. 

A. To-pical Outline ■ 

First Week 



Introduction to Theory (4 lectures by M. Enguldanos and one dis- 
cussion by all the participants). 

1. '*What is literature and -v^at does it do to us”? (Literature 
as an object of study; literature as an experience; what does 
it do to us; literature in the context of culture; is the study 
of literature an art or a science?) 

2. “Language and Literature" (the boundaries and relationship bet- 
ween the language of praxis and the language of poiesis; prac- 
tical problems; how and when to relate the teaching of liter- 
ature to that of language? what type and what level of linguis- 
tic preparation to be required in an introduction to literature? 
can cne talk about oral literature as well as written literature?) 
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3 . "One*s own literature and foreign literatures'* (the intro- 
duction to Spanish literature in relation to the understanding 
of and experience with English and North American literatures; 
approaches to the initial study of a foreign literature). 



h, "Problojis involved in an introduction to Danish literature" 
(Spanish literature or Hispanic literature? the most common 
attitudes of North Americans with respect to Hispanic life, 
art and literature; difficulties and distinctive traits of 
Hispanic culture and literature). 



5 . General discussion of themes 1-k, 



Second' Week 



Review of methods, texts, manuals and supplementary materials for 

teaching Spanish literature (3 lectures by M. Engufdanos and 2 

discussions by all the participants.) 

1. "Two alternatives: a) the introduction to Spenish literature 

AFTER achieving an elementary level of proficiency in the 
language; b) the possibility of using literary texts right 
from the beginning of the language program". 

2. General discussion on the preceding topic. 

3*^ "Danish Literature courses in the United States: texts 

and pedagogical materials generally used" (the first and second 
years: readers, first texts, complete texts vs. edited texts, 
anthologies, dictionaries, etc.; the crucial junior year: 
surveys, anthologies vs. lists of complete texts; the histories 
of literature and the introduction of critical bibliography; 
problems peculiar to the senior year; coordination: nemesis 
and magic word . ) 

5 . General discussion of the theme of lectures 3 and 4 of the 

second week, and of the problem of the exclusive use of Span- 
ish (never English) in the teaching of Spanish literature at 
the University level. 

Third Week 



Practical exercises in the presentation and analysis of literaxy 
texts : 

1. The novel (Benito Pirez Galdos*novel Misericordia . During 
these exercises the participants made use of the vaxious methods 
of presentation and analysis, including the laboratory facilities). 

1. Lecture by M. Enguldanos: "introduction to the literary text 

in general, and to the novel and short story in psxticular". 

2. Lecture by Mr. Schraibman: "The novelistic *world' of Galdos 

in Misericordia . ( the problem: how to show the class that the 
author has created a world into which one can enter by virtue 
of the novel?) 
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3* Lecture by Mr. Pettit t "The creation of characters in Miseri - 
cordia " (the problem: how to show the relationship and the 

difference between the characters of the novel and human beings 
of real life, including the author himself). 

4. Lect\n*e by Mr. Schraibman: "Time and Perspective in Miseri - 

cordia" (the problems: the differences and the relationship 

between real time and fictional time; the novel as a vision 
and an interpretation) 

5. General discussion (and critique of the lectures) of the novel 
Mserlcordia by Galdos and of the problems which its presenta- 
tion and study present to a class of Spanish literature. 

Fourth Week 



Practical exercises in the presentation and analysis of literary 

texts : 

II. The short story and the short novel. 

1. Presentation by Mr. Levin; "A story by Don Juan Manuel" 

(from El conde Lucanor ; ’tDello que acontecio a un mancebo que 
se caso’una mujer muy fuerte y muy brava"). Presentations were 
followed by critique and discussion by all of the participants. 

2. Presentation by Mr. Kubica; "A story by Jorge Luis Borges" 

(from Flcclones ! "las ruinas circulares"). 

3» Presentation by Mr. Teale; "A ’novela ejemplar' by Cervantes" 

"El licenclado Vldrlera") 

Presentation by Mr. Trlfllo; "A comparative study of two stories" 
(Becquer’s 'Leyenda* "Los ojos verdes" and Clarfn's story 
"El centauro"). 

5. Lecture by Miss Earsen: "The Mexican author Juan Rulfo and his 

book *E1 liana en llamas*". 

Fifth Week 



Practical exercises in the presentation and analysis of literary 

texts ; 

III. The essay and poetry. 

1. Presentation by Mr. Crow; "An essay by Mariano Jose de Larra" 
(impresiones de un viaje") 

2. Presentation by Mr. Quilter; "Two essays by Azorln (from 
Castilla; "Ventas, posadas y fondas" and "Las nubes"). 

3» Presentation by Mr. Kubica; "Antonio Machado *s poem "A un 
olmo seco". 

4. Presentation by Mrs. 0*Cherony: "Rubin Dario's poem 'Los 

cisnes, I*". 



’Coplas por 
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Presentation by M. Enguldanos: 
la muerte de su padre*". 



"Jorge Manrique’s 



Sixth Week 



Practical exercises in the presentation and analysis of literary 
texts; 

IV, The theater (the last week of the program spent in the study 
and practical application of the possibilities of a Spanish drama- 
tic work, relatively simple and popular: Don Juan Tenorio > by Jose 

Zorilla), M. Enguldanos, with the help of two participants, pre- 
sented a literary analysis of the work as well as a study of the 
possibilities of dramatizing the play "n class. 

1. A study and discussion of the most desirable methods for pre- 
senting a dramatic work to Spanish students (the ideal situ- 
ation; the play-production course; next best substitute; 

a dialogue reading, since theatrical works should be heard; 
the Inappropriateness and limitations of the individual 
reading of a dramatic work). 

2, (through 5) Dialogue reading (with commentaries) of Don Juan 
Tenorio . 

Although the program is self-explanatory, I should like to 
point out .’n greater detail the purpose of each of its parts. 

The introduction of the first week, seemingly theoretic in 
character, was conceived in order to confront the participants with 
the necessity of revising the basic concepts employed by literary 
criticism as a function of their application to the specific pro- 
blem of introducing Hispanic literature to students too often lit- 
tle-prepared in the reading and analysis of works of a foreign 
literature. The task of revising our own attitude as participants 
with respect to literature as an aesthetic experience as well as 
an object of study seemed to me, moreover, an inescapable matter 
of prime importance. 

During the second week of the program the participants were 
asked to give a detailed report of their actual experiences with 
respect to texts, courses and other pedagogical materials utilized 
in their respective institutions. It was especially hoped that 
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these reports would also outline possible points of improvement 
and development for the future. 

The program for the remaining four weeks proposed a series 
of exercises, hy means of which the participants were to find 
themselves in diverse hypothetical situations. The entire group 
would thus study the problems which each literary geni'e presents 
when the focus shifts from the level of erudite learning to the 
relatively elementary level of an introductory course of literature 
The texts proposed for this analysis and presentation in the class 
were especially selected in order to include the most varied prac“ 
tical problems imaginable. 

The bibliographical appendices were added as complementary to 
the program: one listed book required as indispensable for the 

presentation of the individual studies , and the other comprised 
an initial bibliography to be considered minimum for further 
studies. It was not the intention of the program that the par~ 
tlclpants should read all of the bibliography they were givenj 
rather this was offered as an orientation for organizing studies 
of literary theory in view of the practical <problems which an 
introduction to Hispanic literature can pose in the classroom. 

B. Conclusion 

From the very first session of the Seminax I noticed the excel- 
lent quality and preparation of the participants. I found myself 
among a group of Spanish professors which can be considered repre- 
sentative of the best of various ranits, institutions and geographic 
regions of the United States. initial problem, therefore, was 
to coordinate the efforts of colleagues who were equally well- 
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prepared and interested in literature, but who represented diverse 
age -groups, attitudes, backgrounds and specializations. Right from 
the beginning I tried to have the group function as a true seminar, 
where personal points of view would be clearly defined and respected, 
but where at the same time a common purpose, legitimate and relevant 
for all, would be sou^t. 

The Seminar gave us the opportunity, unique as well as excel- 
lent, to consider seriously and systematically what had \3p to now 
been scarcely more than a hurried topic of discussion during the 
coffee breaks or during committee meetings of a decidedly oureau- 
cratic and pragmatic nature. The Seminar presupposed the possibil- 
ity of examining our consciences; criticizing ourselves by asking 
such questions as why and how we are teaching Hispanic literature. 
Starting from such basic and seemingly simple questions we would 
arrive at the more specific and practical problems of our daily 
encounter. 

The first question put to general discussion was that of the 
diiality of the object of our study, literature; a) literature as 
a human activity of an aesthetic nature, from which one derives 
pleasure (the pleasure of recreating what was created by the writer), 
and b) literature as ^n object of study or intellectual curiosity. 
After considerable discussion the group came to recognize that 
these two aspects of literature were inseparable and that, there- 
fore, it was necessary to avoid a falsification of literary reality 
as when, for the sake of scholarship, the consideration of the 
first of these aspects is overlooked in the classroom. 

Hoxt the group discussed the state of modern literary crit- 
icism and its relationship to the principal problem of the Seminar; 
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the introduction to Hispanic literature. On confirming that mod- 
ern literary criticism is becoming more and more oriented toward 
a vitalistic position, in which literature is considered not only 
as an adventitious or superficial object in the whole culture and 
life, but also as one of the most penetrating e:q>ressions of the 
particular way of being of a people, we professors of literature 
believe that we cannot be unaware of this reality while guiding 
our students in their initial steps. Once this question has been 
clarified, all of our efforts should be governed by that awareness 
of the dynsanic importance or meaning of literature. Literature is 
a transcendent aesthetic e^qperience which not only is situated in 
a "then" and a "there" of the text and the perception of the author, 
but also can and must be in the continuous and actual process of 
coming to the "now" and "here" of the reader. This is because the 
student of literature — and it does not matter whether it is his 
own or a foreign literature — is before anything, and even before 
being a student, a reader. After a detailed discussion, the con- 
clusion was reached that any study of literature, including what is 
done in the most elementary courses, should point out from the out- 
set the following triple objectives: 

1. to emphasize the uniqueness of the literary aesthetic 
experience and the necessity of recognizing that this experience 

is — or should be — the primary objective of any study of literature. 
To deprive oneself of this experience will in the last analysis 
amount to not studying literature; 

2. to give to the students the needed scholarly aids (such 




as historical, philosophical, or sociological context) in order to 
illuminate and help him understand the text in the "then" and 
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"there” in which it was conceived; 

3» to orient the student in the search of ethical inrpli- 
cations which any literary work poses. The moral responsibility 
or irresponsibility of the author is inseparable from his aesthet- 
ic vision. 

After establishing these three premiees or objectives for 
the beginners* class, the group raised the question of the difficulty 
of introducing an American student to Hispanic literature in par- 
ticular, and discussed the problem of crossing linguistic and cul- 
tural boundaries. Since the number of questions ■vrtiich the parti- 
cipants raised exceeded by far at this point the agenda of my ini- 
tial program of study, I attempted to organize our discussion meet- 
ings around these questions. It quickly became clear to me that 
indeed these questions formulated most concretely the real problems 
and concerns of such a representative group of the profession. As 
a result of our discussion we reached the following conclusions: 

1. An adequate preparation in the knowledge and understanding 
of Spanish, if possible achieved by means of modern audio-lingual 
methods, is an indispensable prerequisite for undertaking an intro- R 
duction to Hispanic literature. Without solid training in the 
spoken language, the American student will begin his work in lit- 
erature as a "translator" and r.ot as one who experiences and par- 
ticipates in the foreign culture. A translation, be it of the high 
est literary quality, is always a falsification of the original 
work. It was the unanimous opinion of the participants of the Sem- 
inar that introductory classes in Hispanic literature be given 
exclusively in Danish. 
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2, Inseparable from linguistic preparation is an initiation to 
the study of Hispanic culture. It would naturally be ideal to under- R 

take one*s contact with this culture in a real situation (for instance, 
e:q)erience and study in a Spanish-speaking country.) A desirable and 
worthwhile substitute would be additional courses in the program in 
which Hispanic culture was presented not as a collection of names, 
titles and other details to be remembered, but rather as an aggre- 
gate of discoveries of timeless worth. There is one qualification 
which must be made, however; it is very difficult to determine wheth- 
er or not an Introduction to the study of culture should precede 
an introduction to the study of literature. It can well be argued 
that an introduction to literature, carried out along aesthetic and 
vitallstic criteria as suggested by this Seminar, is one of the most 
effective ways of penetrating a culture. Through literature one can 
reach the depths of "the world of preferences and rejections," life’s 
internal ways and means, the system of values of the culture in ques- 
tion. Insofar as it has been possible to reach a conclusion on this 
matter, the Seminar hazards the recommendation that literature and R 

culture be studied simultaneously, that is, along lines of a method- 
ical interplay. 

3* It is advisable that the selection of literary texts for 
an introduction to Hispanic literature comprise those which are 
closest to the actual experience of the American student, arranging 
them, moreover, in inverse chronological order, from the immediate 
present back to the remote past. The cultural reality which he is 
supposed to study must, of course, never be falsified or simplified. 

The Seminar then is opposed (in theory) to the simplified, cut or 
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edited texts, and instead advocates the simplification of tech- R 

niques •which ■will make more accessible the reality of Hispanic 
life, its language and its literature, -without admitting in any 
way the claimed pedagogical reasons justifying the falsification 
of literary texts. The first literary texts can be graded, bear- 
ing in mind the varying de^ees Of linguistic difficulty, or the 
age and level of e:q>erience of the student, but at no time should 
he be given abridged texts, cut haphazardly by the editor, much 
less those books -where the editor, generally a person of slight 
(if any) literary talent, retells novels, short stories or epic 
poems on the basis of pedagogical-grammatical criteria. 

4. The participants of the Seminar have agreed, in a rare 
unanimous opinion, that our Spanish Departments must in the future R 

consider Hispanic literature as one single body. In a few univer- 
sities across the country very definite steps have recently been 
taken in this direction; unfortunately, however, the fact remains 
that the more general tendency has been in the opposite direction, 
that of separating Spanish literature and Hispano-American lit- 
erature as if they were two different literatures. To recognize 
the unity of Hispanic literature (common language, a history 
shared for centuries, a partaking of a common world of fundamental 
values) does not imply, on the other hand, that one would not 
recognize and understand in great detail, the rich variety derived 
from the geographic, ethnic, sociological and historical diversity 
of the peoples who speak Spanish. 

5* Arriving finally at the concrete and practical problems of 
recommending a type of introductory course consistent -with the prin- 
ciples established in the Seminar discussions, the participants agreed 
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on their preference for a type of one-semester course which could 
be described by the title "Introduction to the Masterpieces of 
Hispanic Literature". In it the students would read and study 
from six to eight representative works of the different literary 
genres. These works would be complete (neither simplified, nor 
shortened, nor fragmented) and would be chosen above all on the 
basis of their aesthetic quality. Also taken into account, though 
subject to the criterion of aesthetic value, would be the necessity 
of representing in the course, at the appropriate moment, the var- 
iety of Hispanic literature in geopraphic space and historical time. 

The Surveys which are customarily given as introductory courses 
in our universities, with the accon5>anying apparatus of antholo- 
gies and manuals, are not felt by the Seminar to be the best kind 
of course with which to present Hispanic literature to the student. 
Surveys can be useful for giving an idea of the over-all nature 
and general currents of a literature, all of which is valuable 
and necessary; but viewed as introductory courses ^ where it is so 
important that the student coinraunicate dynamically with the highest 
and most permanent forms of expression of the culture of a people 
different from nls own. Surveys will inevitably lead to a super- 
ficial, summary rapid view, definitely not conducive to the "involve 
ment which one is tiying to awaken in the student. On the other 
hand, a course Masterpieces will always need to be complemented 
with lectures by the professor and by assignments in hardbooks of 
literary history, in works of cultural history and in books of 
literary criticism, which will provide the student with the neces- 
sary scholarly background. 
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After this discussion of fundamental problems the group took 
up the study of course offerings, textbooks and programs currently 
found in the United States and considered as introductory to His- 
peuiic literature in an effort to see in a practical way how the 
proposed introductory course would fit into the total program of 
study of Spanish language and literature . Althoxigh the data wh Lch 
were gathered and discussed regarding this matter are still being 
analyzed and evaluated by the participants, a few general conclusions 
can be ventured in this report: 

1. The situation of the introductory courses to Hispanic 
literature in Spanish departments in the United States is quite 
chaotic. Many institutions which lack any program as such, and 
in most of the cases the extremely important initial study of the 
foreign literature is left in the hands of the least experienced 
colleagues. 

2. The Seminar would like to stress the necessity of coor- R 

dinating the efforts of all instructors both in Spanish language 

and Hispanic literature in order that the transition from language 
courses to literature ccrurses may take place gradually and harmon- 
iously. In this sequence, the introductory course to Hispanic lit- 
erature, or the first course in literature as such, is the all-impor- 
tant key. 

3* Since the teaching of literary art is, or should be, itself 
an art, an effort must be made to convince all colleagues respon- 
sible for program organization in each department of the urgent 
necessity of entrusting introductory courses of literature to teach- R 
ers who really believe in the artistic nature of their task. An 
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instructor incapable of introducing the student to literature by 
means of such a creative orientation can block, from the first 
course, the success of the best planned program. 

4. As for the program of literature courses at the beginning 
levels, the Seminar would also like to see it subject to the cri- 
terion that literature is, above all else, art, and only in an 
accessory way, erudition . This is the basis for the recommendation, 
already expressed, that the historical presentation or the Survey 
be replaced on the first level by the dynamic and aesthetically 
appealing presentation of a Masterpiece course. 

5» Handbooks of scholarship should be--in the opinion of 
the majority of the participants--predominantly tools for both the 
teacher and the student. They should not constitute in themselves 
(as unfortunately they still sometimes do) the goal of the learning 
efforts of the students. 

6. Since the student who begins his study of Hispanic lit- 
erature in the university actually reaches, or should reach, the 
advanced level of instruction with a certain experience in the 
study of his own literature, the Seminar points out the desirability 

of taking advantage of this experience by using it as a point of R 

departure for the study of the foreign literature. 

7. Introductory courses in Hispanic culture (of diverse 
nature and broad methodological orientation; for example, historical, 
sociological, anthropological, aesthetic) should be incorporated 

in hannonious relationship with the introductory courses in liter- 
ature. The Seminar is divided as to whether such courses should be 
taught in English or in Spanish. ( I would personally be inclined 
to give them in Spanish, while recognizing the difficulties involved.) 



Once the Seminar had completed itp review of course programs, 
textbooks and specific practices in the present-day system of instruc- 
tion, it undertook the study and thorough application of principles 
established in earlier discussions to particular Hispanic literary 
texts as suggested the working outline. This part of the pro- 
gram was a very valuable experience for everyone, both the partici- 
pants and the group leader, because of the fact that each one of 
the participants had to submit to the open criticism of his col- 
leagues. It demonstrated how strongly academic routine tends to 
draw us away from that healthful attitude of constant self-crit- 
icism, which should be our daily bread in the exercise of our pro- 
fession. We also demonstrated at great lengths how difficult it 
becomes to place oneself, or try to place oneself, in the per- 
spective of the beginning student who views a foreign literature 
for the first time . A solution to this problem will require 
greater attention from all of us in the future. For the moment 
we propose, when time has pennitted us to digest the unique exper- 
ience of the Seminar, to include in the projected publication on 
the accomplishments of the group a detailed report of the specific 
problems encountered in the presentation of literary works of 
different genres. 
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Alas, Leopoldo (Clarfn), lAdlos c orders ! y otros cuentos . Buenos Aires, 
Espasa-Calpe Argentina, S. A., ColecciSn Austral n^. 444, 1947* 

Azorln. Castilla . Buenos Aires, Editorial Losada, Coleccion contempor- 
anea, num. 43 . 

Babbitt, Irving. Literature and the American College . New York, 'ate- 
way Editions, Inc., 195^. • 

BScquer, Gustavo Adolfo. Rimas , levendas ^ narrlclones . New York, 
Doubleday, ColecciSn Hispanica, 1961 • 

Castro, Americo. "Espaffolidad y europeizacl6n del Quijote", Prologue 
to Cervantes, Don Qui.lote de la Mancha . Edition of the collection 
"Sepan Cuantos.**”, Editorial Porrua, S« A*, Mexico, 1956* 

Cervantes. Novelas e.iemplares . New York, Doubleday, Coleccion Hispan- 
ica, 19 ^r 

Dario, Ruben. Cantos de vida ^ esT)eranza . Espasa-Calpe, Coleccl6n 
Austral, num. Il8, 

Larra, Mariano Jose. Artlculos de costumbres . Espasa-Calpe, Colecci6n 
Austral, num. 30^. 

Machado, Antonio. Poeslas comnletas . Espasa-Calpe, Coleccion Austral, 
num. i49. 

Perez Galdos, Benito. Mserlcordla . Buenos Aires, Espasa-Calpe 
Argentina, S. A*, Coleccion Austral, num. 1251^ 1958* 

. Miserlcordla . Edited by Angel del rIo. New York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. (both editions to be used.) 

rIo, Angel del. El mundo hlsnanlco y ^ mundo anglosa.ion en America . 

, Buenos Aires, Asoclaci6n Argentina por la Libertad de la Cultura, 

■ i960. 

Rulfo, Juan. El llano en llamas . Mexico, Fondo de Cultura Economica, 

1961. 

Wellek, Rene and. Warren, Austin. Theory of Literature . New York, A 
Harvest Book, Harcourt, Brace, and Co. , 195^* 

Zorrilla, Jose. Don Juan Tenor lo . Edited by N* B. Adams, New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts , Inc . , 1957 . 




*An additional bibliography was also recommended to the participants. 
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Psychology of Language Learning 
Moshe Anisfeld 

assignment for the course was to-’teach (a) aspects of “^^sychol” 
ogy particuleu:*ly pertinent to language leeo*ning and (b) elementary 
statistics, research design and testing. In accordance with this assign- 
ment I prepared a course outline (attached here) which reflected this 
dual purpose. Around the middle of the summer we dropped completely 
the second topic. We simply did not haye enough time to do even par- 
tial Justice to the first topic. As it turned out, only a few parti- 
cipants were interested in actiyely engaging in research projects on sec- 
ond-language learning and consequently the rest considered the second 
topic of only marginal interest. 

course outline was discussed in a faculty meeting prior to the 
opening of classes, at which time I expressed my intention to run the 
course as a true seminar. The same sentiment was conyeyed to the par- 
ticipants in the first meeting. It was felt that the objectives of 
the course, as outlined below, could be obtained only by means of a 
seminar-type course. 

There is no one psychology of learning, perception, or motivation, 
that all psychologists adhere to and from which direct applications 
can be drawn to second-language teaching. In order really to benefit 
from psychological thinking, one cannot just ask for conclusions and 
end-products; one has to get involved in controversies and in inter- 
pretations of ea^rimental data. What educators can learn from psychol- 
ogists is not answers to questions, but ways of looking for the answers. 

It is essential to recognize that our understanding of the process involved 
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Practical problems can give adequate EUialysis only if they 
are first translated into a theoretical level. On this level a 
model is built to guide in the search for the solution to the prob- 
lem. The model represents reality but it does not need to bear 
any rebemblence to it. Mathematics is a good example of such a 
model and of its tremendous utility. 

The switch f'^om the practical level to the theoretica]. level 
and the operation on the abstract level present a real difficulty 
for some people engrossed in practical problems. There were obvi- 
ous individual differences with respect to this variable. Some 
participants immediately comprehended the vadue of theoretical 
analysis, while others had difficulty, initially, in adopting 
a different perspective from their usual one. However, I have 
the distinct impression that around the middle of the course most 
participants recognized that the theoretical detour was the only 
way open to the goal of understanding language learning psycho- 
logically. 

The shortage of time imposed severe limitations on our prog- 
ress. Participants did not have time to do the readings assigned 
and, what is more disturbing, were too busy attending lectures to 
have time to think and discuss among themselves issues brought up 
in class. It is hard for a person to appreciate a new way of 
attacking a problem if he has not struggled with it himself. 

Also, forty-five minute sessions are not very conducive to 
the development of a smoothly flowing discussion. Longer per- 
iods, even if less frequent, would have been more profitable. 

PRECEDING PAGE BLANK- NOT FILMED 
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Topical Outline 

Part I Psychological Issues Relevant to Second -Language Learning 

A. Principles of associative learning. 

(a) Classical conditioning and its derivatives. 

(h) Operant conditioning and the Skinnerian attempts to 

generalize the laboratory findings to language behavior 
and education. 

(c) Findings of laboratory verbal-learning experiments. 

B. Beyond "sin5)le'' associations; organizational processes in 
the formation ^ associations. The work of Miller, Tulving, 
Bousfield, etc. 

C. Further beyond associations; signs and Gestalts, rules 
and plans. Distinction between language and speech and its 
implications. Chomsky’s work on the nature of language. 

The work of Tolman, teller, Lenneberg, and Luria. 

D. Review of studies on second -language learning and bilin- 
gualism. 

E. A systematic analysis of the psychological processes under- 
lying the acquisition of language skills. 

Part II Basic Ideas in Statistics, Measurement and Research Design 

A. Statistics. Sanrples and populations, classification of 
variables in terms of their numerical properties, frequency 
distributions, measures of central tendency, measures of 
variability, measures of relationship and prediction, prob- 
ability apd the normal ciirve, statistical significance. 

B. Measurement. Validity and reliability, internal consistency 
and item analysis. 

C. Research design. Types of research. Classification of 
variables in terms of their psychological properties, 
randomization, factorial designs, explanation and causation. 
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KBQUIEED TEXTS 

Brooks. Language and Language Learning . Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 

Carroll. TOie Prediction of Success in Intensive Foreign language 

Training . Obtainable from J. B. Carroll, 13 Appian Way, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Carroll. Research on Teaching Foreign Languages . University of Michigan 
Press. 

Cronbach. Educational Psychology . Harcourt, Brace and World. 

Ferguson. Statistical Analysis in Psychology and Education. McGraw- 
Hill. 

Furst. Constructing Evaluation Instruments . Longmans, Green. 

Hebb . A Textbook of Psychology . Satinders . 

Lado. Language Teaching . McGraw-Hill. 

Lado. Language Testing . Longmans, Green. 

^fednick. Learning . Prentice-Hall. 

National Soc. Study of Education. Theories of Learning and Instruction. 
University of Chicago Press. 

Travers. ^ Introduction to Educational Research * MacMillan. 

0^^’ler. Tests and tfeasurements . Prentice -Hall. 

Weinrich. Languages in Contact . Mouton. 
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OPTIONAL MATERIALS 



Agard, F, B. , and Dimkel, H, B. An Investigation of Second Language 
Teaching * Boston; Ginn, 

Andersson, T. The Teaching of 1 v :)reign Languages in the Elementary School . 
Boston; Heath, 1953* 

Brooks , N. Language and Language Leaning Theory and Practice * N, Y, ; 
Harcourt Brace, Second Ed., 1964* 

Carroll, J, B, , and Sapon, S, M, Manual * Modern Language Aptitude Test , 
1959 edition. N, Y,; Psychological Corp., 1959* 

Deese, J. The Psychology of Learning . 2nd ed. N. Y. ; JfcGraw-Hill, 

1958. 

Dunkel, H. B. Second -Language Learning * Boston; Ginn, 1948* 

Eddy, F. D. (Ed. ) Reijorts of the Working Committees, 1959 Northeast 

Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages * Washington, D. C.; 
Georgetown University, 1959* 

Festinger, L* , and Katz, D. Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences * 

N. Y. ; Dryden Press, 1953* 

Guilford, J. P. Psychometric Methods . N. Y. ; McGraw-Hill, latest ed. 

Gulliksen, H. Theory of Ifental Tests * N. Y,; Wiley, latest ed. 

Harris, C. (Ed.) Encyclonedia of Educational Research , 3rd ed, N, Y.; 
Macmillan, i960. 

Lado, R. Linguistics Across Cultures * Ann Arbor; U. Michigan Press, 

1957. 

Marty, F* Language Laboratory Learning * Wellesley, Mass.; Audio-Visual 
Publications, I960. 

Nostrand, H. L,, et al. Research on Language Teaching ; An Annotated 
International BlblloCTanhy for 1945-61 . Seattle; University of 
Washington Press, I9&. 

Oinas, F. J. Language Teaching Today . Bloomington, Indiana; Indiana 

University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, 
Publication l4, i960, 

Penfield, W. , and Roberts, L* Sipeech and Brain-mechanisms . Princeton, 

N, J, ; Princeton University Press, 1959* 

Siegal, S, Nompaxametrlc Statistics . N. Y.; McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
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Language Laboratory Methods 
Pierre Leon 



Each week a seminar was scheduled to discuss questions about 
the language laboratory. Because of the extremely crowded schedule, 
two of the planned meetings could not be held. At the beginning, 
a general introduction was presented, in which the different aspects 
of the language laboratory were treated. In order to better deter- 
mine which matters were of interest to the participants, a question- 
naire was passed out. 

With the help of the lab director. Professor Mikesell, films 
on the language laboratory were shown to illustrate the different 
types of installations and the problems of administration. The 
class listened to, and commented on, a tape on which were recorded 
the various possible "defects and malfunctions" of a language lab. 

In an attempt to answer the questions brought up by the question- 
naire, the class held an open discussion. The questions dealt mostly 
with technological and pedagogical matters. Brochures on pattern 
drills and testing in the lab were distributed. The class criticized 
recordings of le sons planned for the lab. The participants were 
encouraged to visit the labs while they were in use. Individual inter- 
v-.ews were held to try to solve problems concerning special cases. 

This course was complemented by Mr. Valdman»s lectures on programmed 
learning. 

Evaluation 

This course was too short to make possible a true evaluation of 
It. However, since all but three of the thirty-two participants had 



already had considerable experience with language laboratories, it 
is hoped that this brief review will have enabled them to clarify 
certain ideas and solutions to possible problems. 

It is significant that the majority of the professors in 
charge of labs did not know the make of the machines they use; 
the greatest difference of opinion, in fact, arose over the 
machines of the same make. Those few who did not complain about 
the machines used were those who have a language lab director 
and technicians. This proves the need for specialists in the 
field. The professors also con5)lain about the poor quality of 
the numerous commercially produced tapes. Most of them have an 
excellent critical judgement. On this point, we all agree with 
Boileau that ”La critique est aisee mais l*art est difficile.** 
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